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“SHO’ DAT’S DE PAPAH AH WANTS” 


Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Company. 
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Cfohn AC Smyth Gare aias 


Established 1867 CHICAGO 








KENARD DINING 
ROOM SUITE 


French Renaissance of the 
Eighteenth Century, reproduc- 
tion from an old French Chair. 
It is hand carved, hand dove- 
tailed, solid Walnut, 
finished high light. In- 
terior of drawersof white 
quartered sawed oak. 
Highest grade, special 
workmanship, individ- 
uality of design; black 
and gold marble top on 
server and console 


$3,300.00 
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55-Years of Good Furniture 
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A Real Merry-Go-Round That Runs 
Almost By Itself — 





F you were to think of the things you want most in The big post that stands up in the center ot the Merri- 
all the world, a merry-go-round, like this, would be go turns around on a ball bearing just like the wheels 
one of the first things you would ask Mother and on a bicycle or anything else that runs very easily. 
Daddy for. Most merry-go-rounds that boys and You can play with the Merri-Go in the house or out 
girls have ever had to play with ran so hard that they of doors. In the winter time, when it is rainy or 
had to push with their feet most of the time. But snowy and bad outside, you can spend the whole day, 
the Merri-Go is very different from any merry-go- if you want to, riding on the Merri-Go, just as if it 
round ever made before. It runs so smoothly that were outdoors on the grass with the sun shining 
it really almost goes by itself. That is why you ride brightly. You don’t have to give up playing with the 
most of the time instead of pushing, pushing, pushing. Merri-Go even if it isn’t summer any more. 


Mothers and Fathers 


There has never been a child’s merry-go-round as strongly render useless. Merry-go-rounds never grow old. Children 


made, as perfectly balanced, as wonderfully easy to run, and as never tire of them. The Merri-Go will last until your children 
mama | finished as the Merri-Go. Each feature of design has out-grow it. 

been carefully worked out to withstand every strain and stress. Every genuine Merri-Go is identified by the two words, 
It is a permanent toy in all ways; not one that breakages will **Merri-Go”’,, printed in the style shown above. 


Toy stores and toy departments sell the Merri-Go. To locate the Merri-Go 
dealer in your city, write us and we will send you his name, and complete infor- 
mation describing the entire Lehman Line of ‘‘Playthings That Last’’. 


The Lehman Company of America 


CANNELTON INDIANA 










C@CHOOCHIO® 
The See-Saw 


This see-saw always works just right. 
The seats and handles almost make 
you think you areriding in an airplane. 
Any toy store man who can show _ 
the Merri-Go will show you the See- 
Saw,too. Ifthe toy man near 
your house can’t doit, just write 
us a letter and we will tell you 
all abcut it, 
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The Roller Koaster 


You don’t have to wait for 
snow to go coasting on this 
Koaster Slide. In the house or 
out of doors it works the same. 
The Koaster Cart itself runs so 
easily that you roll quite 


Real Furniture, Only Small 


This table with its chairs and the leather upholstered 
set are big enough for girls and boys to use just like 
grown up furniture. 


~— piece is so strongly made it will carry the weight 
of a grown up man. That is why this furniture along ways after you leave 


eae, lasts until you are too big to use it. the alte. 
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HEN Good Arthur ruled this land, 
He was a goodly king, 

He took three bags of barley meal 
To make a bag pudding. 


WHEN that good king his pudding made, Though you be neither king nor queen, 
No doubt he worked for hours Yet you can make a dish 
A-mixing spices, fruits, and nuts, More luscious than their bag pudding 
And many kinds of flours. And fine as kings might wish. 


And when that bag pudding was done From six fruit JELL-O’s you may choose 
And all his courtiers ate, A flavor sharp or mild, 

We are not told what pains ensued And there you have a dessert rare 
To him who cleared his plate. That’s good for man and child. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


There are six pure fruit flavors of JELL-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Chocolate. The new JELL-O Book, just out, is more beautiful and complete than 
any other issued. It will be sent free, but be sure your name and address are plainly written. 


CAmericas Most Famous Dessert’ 


_ JELL-O 


THE GENESEE PURE 
FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy,N.Y. Bridgeburg,Ont. 


Reprinted. by permission of John Martin’s Book, the Child’s Magazine. 
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Helen Marie Welsh, 
Sharon, Mass. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Volume I 


GREETING PAGE 


IN FiLM LAND 
Drawing by Ve Elizabeth Cadie 


IN PRAM LAND: . sw. 

Drawing by Margaret Iannelli 

FATHER BLUEBIRD’S SONG . Sue Meharry Moffett 
Decoration by James McCracken 


THE BLUE BirD Raat e 
Decoration by Margaret Iannelli 


SHADOW PICTURES ... . 
Drawing by Margaret Caldwell 


JUST LIKE THIS. 


Rose Waldo 


Frontispiece 


Harriet Michael 


Anna Medary 


Bess Devine Jewell 


NURSERY NUGGETS 


HALLOWEEN ... . Dora I. Buckingham 
Illustration by James McCracken 


COLUMBUS AND His NEw Wor Lp . Theodosia Dare 
Photographs by Donald Crawford 


HAPPINESS HALL 


THE BirD HOUSE . . Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
Illustration by G. H. Mitchell 


Fuzzy Wuzzy’s HALLOWEEN 
Illustrations by Ruth Stemm 
TYPES OF CHILDREN 


DOLORES’ VACATION . CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 
Illustrations by Gertrude E. Long 


. Raymond Kelly 


LITTLE ARTISTS 


Jo HERSELF 


Be afte egg Maxine Davis 
Illustrations by Mildred Lyon 


OCTOBER, 1922 


Number 10 


NATURE STORIES 
THE GREEDY GRASSHOPPER Frances Camp Duggar 
ANIMATED BOTANY Estelle Harriet Robbins 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


GREEN GOBLIN 


deed Patten Beard 
Illustrations by Zion Joyce 


FAIRY FANCIES 


DREAM BOATS . . . . Florence M. Pettee 
Illustration by Richard William Calkins 


THE BANQUET ase tah. te Carrie O’Neal 
Illustration by Mildred Lyon 
THE FairRY CHING Lu 


eae Anna M. Scott 
Illustration by Billie E. Waddell 


IN MUSIC LAND 
THE GREAT AMERICAN COMPOSER: 


EDWARD MACDoweELL Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer 
Illustrations by Mary M. Sullivan 


OUTDOOR SPORTS AND INDOOR PASTIMES 


THE CHARIOT RACE Dr. Emmett Dunn Angell 
Illustrations by L. Kate Deal 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND QUILTIE, 
NUMBER 15 . RuBY SHORT McKIM 


YOUR DRESS AND DOLLY’S 
CUTOUTS 
BRAVE OLE BUCK 


Laura Valentine 


Will Pente 


JOY GIVERS’ CLUB 


ESTABLISHED 1921—Entered as second-class matter December 28, 1921, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of 


Congress of March 3, 1879. Ross Watpo, Editor; Marsoriz Barrows, Assistant Editor; Roperr A. Burton, Jr., Advertising M 


anager. 


TERMS: To the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Cuba, and Mexico, $3.00 3; singh i 
25 cents. Canada, $3.50 a year. Other foreign countries, $4.00 a year. ee ee ee a ee 


Application applied for Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


* Joun A. Mourpuy 
Eastern Advertising Representative 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 


Curtp Lire and its editors receive manuscripts and art materials, submitted for publication, only on 


H. B. CLOW, President 


42 East 22nd Street, New York 


LONDON OFFICE: 
37 King Street, Covent Garden 
Dante, Rawkins 
Advertising Representative 


the understanding that they shall not be 


responsible for loss or injury thereto while in their possession or in transit. Copies of manuscripts should be retained by the authors. 


Copyright, 1922, by Ranp M¢Natiy & Company. 
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Kaynee Suits 


shown by our dealers this fall. 
The materials are the best avail- 
able, the style and tailoring above 
criticism. : 


HIS pretty combination of 
Tweed Trousers and Linen 
Top is one of many interesting 
and serviceable styles for boys 


The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


October, 1922 




















IN FILM LAND 


With the Bluebird bright we'll take our flight Oh, the tour we've planned thrqugh Movieland 
Through the realm of Filmland joys; Gives joy we can’t express; 

It's a wordless land And its fun to go 

But we understand Where pictures grow 
And we're glad no speech annoys. And learn of Happiness. 


On the Bluebird’s wings we learn such things 
As not to seek afar 

For Happiness sweet, 

But see it complete 
And rejoice in it where we are. 
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FATHER BLUEBIRD'S SONG 


SUE MEHARRY MOFFETT 


taela-lal Traela-lal Tra-la-lal Tra-la-lee] 
I'm as happy as can bel 
My mate and 1 have built a nest 
Atop the blooming apple tree, 
For all the shining sky to see. 
Traela-lal Traela-lal Tra-la-lal Tra-la-leel 


Traela-lal Traela-lal Tra-la-lal Tra~-la-lee! 
l'm as busy as can be! 
My mate sits on the cosy nest 
While 1 wing far and free, 
And find our food and sing with glee. 
Traela-lal Tra-la-lal Tra-la-lal Tra-la-leel 


Traela-lal Traela-lal Tra-la-lal Tra-la-leel 
I'm as proud as l can be! 
Bird-babies in the crowded nest, 
For all the joyful world to see— 
And one, they say, looks just like me! 
Traela-la] Tra-la-lal Traela-lal Tra-la-leel 
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Chairman of Better 








VERYONE knows that “The 
EL, Blue Bird’”’ means Happiness. 
When Maeterlinck, the won- 
derful Belgian poet, wrote the play 
called “The Blue Bird,” he surely 
must have had in mind that Blue 
. Birds, Children, 
* and Happiness all 
of" carry the same 
message to the people 
of the world. 

The first scene in the 
motion picture, which 
has been made from the 
play, shows two little 
children, Tyltyl and his 
sister Mytyl, awakening 
to find their room in a 
flood of light, that 
comes from the house 
of the Rich Children 
Opposite. They are 
having a great Christ- 
mas party, and Tyltyl 
and Mytyl see the 
shadows of the children 
dancing and eating, and 
the musicians fiddling 
and blowing on great 
horns and clarinets. 
They spring out of bed 
to watch the window of 
the Rich Children Opposite and pretend 
that they are at the party. They have 
a joyous time dancing and pretending to 
eat tarts. 

As they dance, their old humpbacked 
neighbor Berlingot enters; they are 

frightened as they think she is a witch. 
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By HARRIET MICHAEL 


Former State Chairman of the Better Films Committee of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Mothers and gf, the Parent-Teachers’ Association. Present 
ilms Committee of the Chicago Woman's Aid 
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She begs them for their bird which 
is seen fluttering around in a cage. 
She tells them that her little girl, 
who is very ill and cannot walk, 
longs for the bird. Neighbor Ber- & 
lingot says, “We don’t know what’s . 

the matter with # 


ee 
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her. She wants to iS 
be happy.” The ‘Ng 
children do not wish to ~ 
give her the bird and 
after she has placed her 
spectacles on her very 
long nose and looked at 
the bird, she tells them 
that the bird is not blue 
enough and that they 
must go in search of the 
Blue Bird. 

She places a dear 
little green cap on 
Tyltyl’s head and tells 
him that the great dia- 
mond in the front of 
the hat will make it 
possible for him and 
for Mytyl to see the 
inside of things—the 
soul of wine, of bread, 
or of paper, for 
instance. Tyltyl no 
sooner turns the dia- 
mond than a sudden and wonderful 
change comes over everything. Neigh- 
bor Berlingot then and there alters into 
a princess of marvelous beauty. The 
rustic cottage furniture becomes 
resplendent and moves about in stately 
fashion; the face of the clock winks its 
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eyes and 

: smiles gen- 

ially; while the 

door that con- 

tains the pendu- 

lum opens and 

releases the hours, 

who, holding one another by the 

hand and laughing merrily, begin to 

dance. The fire in the hearth blazes 

up, and out of the center dances a 

lovely little figure, whose clothes of 

very filmy chiffons snap and blow 
like flames at every 
turn of the little 
body. The oven of 
the great stove sudden- 
ly bursts open and out 
slides a gigantic pan in 
which we see Bread 
dressed like a Turk, all 
baggy and blousy, and 
carrying a great knife 
in his belt. He fits very 
snugly in the pan, as all 
well baked loaves of 
bread are supposed to, 
but he finally gets him- 
self loosened and joins 
the children. He knows 
his importance in the 
lives of children and is 
a very pompous gentle- 
man. The Dog and Cat 
become persons; one 
has the face of a bulldog 
and the other the face 
of a cat. The Dog 
rushes upon Tyltyl, 

kisses him violently and barks and capers 

about him. Not so the Cat. He combs 

his hair with his paws, licks and strokes 

his whiskers, and is not interested in any 

one in the room. The Dog, on the con- 

trary, chases the Cat, and there is an ex- 

citing time, especially as Bread is madly 


In Film Land 


dashing 

around the 

room to avoid 

Fire, as he is sure 

that he will be 

scorched. 

Water is seen 

slowly emerging from the faucet in 

the sink—a lovely silvery figure 

dressed in the whitest and most 

transparent garments. Fire avoids 

Water for fear that he will be “put 

out.”” During the general hubbub 
the milk jug falls 
from the table and 
smashes on the 
floor and from the 
spilled milk arises a 
tall, white figure, who 
seems to be very timid. 
Sugar appears in 
striped clothes, very 
much like peppermint 
candy. The Soul of 
Light emerges from the 
flames of a lamp, which 
has been overturned, 
and she is radiantly 
beautiful. As the dif- 
ferent characters take 
their places they seem 
to hear the footsteps of 
Tyltyl’s father, and all 
beg Tyltyl to make 
them invisible by turn- 
ing the diamond on his 
cap. In the turmoil, 
Tyltyl turns the dia- 
mond the wrong way, 

and they are all forced to stay with the 

two children and accompany them on 

their journey in search of the Blue Bird. 

They join hands and fly out of the 

window into the sky. Bread is the last, 

and is carrying a cage in which to place 

the Blue Bird. 
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Their | first 

visit is to the 
Palace of Blue- 
beard, a wonder- 
ful place full of 
arches, long stair- 
ways and beautiful 
rooms. There all of the Souls of 
Things and the children are given 
clothes from the Fairy’s wardrobe. 
Tyltyl and Mytyl are both hungry 
and Bread, taking his great knife 
from his sash, 
cuts a fine 
piece of bread 
for each of the 
children. Sugar, 
not to be outdone, 
breaks off the five 
fingers of his left 
hand, one by one, 
and presents them 
to the children. 
Upon asking if it 
hurts, Sugar re- 
plies, “Not at all!. 
Not at all! On 
the contrary, it’s 
a great advantage, 
as they grow on 
again at once, and I always have new 
clean fingers.” 

Next we find the children and their 
friends in the Land of Memory. They 
feel that they must find the Blue Bird 
there. As a dense fog lifts before their 
eyes, they see their dear Grandfather 
and Grandmother seated asleep before 
a cheerful little peasant’s cottage. As 
the children approach, they seem to 
wake up and are very happy to see the 
children. They tell the children that 
every time anyone thinks of them, they 
wake up; but that it has been a very 
long time since anyone .on earth has 
thought of them and they have been 
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weary time. 
They beg the 
children to think 
of them and in 
that way they will 
not feel the separa- 
tion so keenly. The children are 
petted and given good things to eat, 
and with the smiles that only grand- 
mothers and grandfathers can give, 





they send them on their way in as 
search of the 8 
Blue Bird. As 4 
the children ® 


depart a mist 
called the “Fog of 
Forgetfulness” 
slowly curtains the 
scene. 

The Palace of 
Night is next pic- 
tured. Light leads 
the way, but can- 

- not enter. She 
urges the children 
on in their search 
and as they come 
to the great bronze 
doors, beautiful 

Night asks them not to try to find the 

Blue Bird there, for she knows that only 

Light and Daytime are for children. 

But Tyltyl insists, and is given the keys 

to all of the things which belong to 

Night, and which are hidden behind 

heavily locked doors of bronze. When 

Tyltyl opens the door: of Sickness he 

finds nothing very dreadful there; when 
he opens the doors of ghosts, a few tired 
little fellows fly out. Night explains to 
him that so few people believe in ghosts 
and other things which at one time 
frightened people, that they are slowly 

“dying out.” As Tyltyl comes to the 

door of Wars, Night says, ‘“‘Take care. 
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Here are 
: » the Wars. 

°° They are more 
® terrible and pow- 
erful than ever. 
Fortunately they 
are heavy and slow 
Tyltyl opens the door 
the tiniest crack and at once doubles 
his back against the door shouting, 
“Quick, quick, push with all your 





moving.” 


might! They are coming! They 
gx are coming! 

a Night helps 

A Tyltyl and the 
of Dog to close 

the doors. After 


visiting the door of 
Sickness and of 
Wars, and many 
other doors, they 
come upon a door 
of the Moon and 
find an unreal 
world where thou- 
sands of bluebirds 
are flying. The 
children bring 
great armfuls of 
the beautiful flut- 
tering creatures to Night, only to find 
that they are no longer living. They 
were not the true Blue Birds. 

The following picture shows the child- 
ren in the Palace of Luxuries. They see 
people wonderfully clothed, eating, sing- 
ing and sleeping. They are not lovely 
to look at as they are very stout and 
very stupid looking. These creatures, 
who are the Luxury of Being Rich, the 
Luxury of Being a Land-owner, and 
Satisfied Vanity, Drinking When not 
Thirsty, Eating When not Hungry, 
Knowing Nothing, and Doing Nothing, 
try to force the children to cease their 
search for the Blue Bird and dine with 
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In Film Land 


them, and 

I am _ sorry 
to say that the 
Dog is seen 
gnawing a great 
bone, and _ insists 
that he will not leave 
until he has eaten all that he craves. 
Tyltyl, however, turns the diamond 
in his cap and the people at the feast 
slowly fade away. Tyltyl is more 
convinced than ever that the Blue 


Bird cannot 
be found here. #8 

The Cathe- 
dral of Hap- ‘° 
piness is the next 
scene. The child- 


ren find the Joys 
of Life—Children’s 
Happiness, the 
Happiness of Run- 
ning Barefooted, 
Being Well, Lov- 
ing One’s Parents, 
Pure Air, Blue Sky, 
the Forests, Sunny 
Hours and Spring 
Rains. They meet 
the Great Joys of 
Being Good, the Joy of Thinking and 
the Joy of Being a Mother. All of these 
characters are personified by beautiful 
people, and the Joy of Being a Mother 
is Mytyl’s and Tyltyl’s own mother. 
She opens her arms wide and cries to 
them, “Tyltyl and Mytyl, into my arms 
the two of you! There is: nothing on 
earth gives more happiness! Don’t you 
know your mother’s love when you see 
it? Why, look at me! Are these not my 
eyes, my lips, my arms?” Tyltyl says, 
“Yes, yes, I recognize them. You are 
like Mummy, but you are much pret- 
tier!’”” And Mother replies, ‘““Yes, each 
of your smiles make me younger by a 
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year. All 

the loveliness 

that you see in 

your Mother’s 

eyes is made of 

* kisses and caresses 

~ and lovely looks. 

Each kiss that you give me adds a 

ray of moonlight or sunshine to it.” 

Then the Mother asks who brought 

the children and they tell her that 

Light has shown them the way, and 

she is satisfied, because she knows 
they have been well 

guided. 

In this scene we 
find the children in the 
Azure Palace called the 
Kingdom of the Future, 
where the little children 
not yet reborn are wait- 
ing. Father Time ap- 
pears with a large hour 
glass and as the sand 
slips through, : certain 
little children are called 
to enter the Ship of Life. 

The others must stay 
behind for a little while 
longer until their moth- 
ers are ready for them. 
The stately Ship of Life 
sails away, and the scene 
following shows the 
Mothers of the World 
standing on-a high cliff 
overlooking: the sea, 
with arms outstretched. 
They are singing and 
waiting for the little babies who are to 
come to them. 

While Tyltyl and Mytyl have learned 
many wonderful things, they still have 
not found the Blue Bird. The following 
picture shows them returning to their 
homes. They take leave of the Soul of 


bes 


Light and : 
Fire and 
Milk and Wat- 
er and Dog and % 
Cat. They are 
very sad. As this 
scene fades out the 
children are seen awakening in their 
own little beds. My, how lovely 
their own little room seems to them, 
and with what kisses and caresses 
they greet their Father and Mother! 
And what do you think they find in 
the bird cage? Why, 
a bird as blue as the 
sky! The Blue Bird! 
“He’s blue!” shouts 
Tyltyl. “Why, that’s 
the bird we have been 
looking for. We went 
so far and he has been 
here all the time. The 
Blue Bird for Happi- 
ness!” 
| The old neighbor 
.| Berlingot comes in for 
4 6a few coals with which 
“to light her fire. Tyltyl 
“at once gives her the 
Blue Bird for her little 
sick girl, and the follow- 
ing scene shows the 
little girl walking into 
the home of the children 
and carrying the Blue 
Bird. The last scene 
shows the Blue Bird fly- 
ing from the hands of 
the little girl and the 
three children watching it spread its 
beautiful wings and soar up and up 
into the sky. 

The Blue Bird has gone but they 
know that they can always find the 
Blue Bird for Happiness very near them, 
if they will only look for it. 
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SHADOW PICTURES 


ANNA MEDARY 


\W E HAD some pictures in our 
school, 


And people came to look. 


They were the Nursery Rimes we 
knew 


From “Mother Goose's Book.” 


I played that I was nimble Jack, 
The one who was so quick, 
And I jumped over very fast 
A real, real candlestick. 


And then some other children were 
The blackbirds in the pie, 

The one about the sixpence song 
And pocket full of rye. 


The people sat on little chairs, 
And clapped with all their might; 
But where they sat was very dark 
While we were in the light, 


Which made us shadow pictures on 
A curtain called a “drop,” 

And when we finished they all said 
They wished we wouldn't stop! 
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MARGARET CALDWELL 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 
The night before Halloween Pudgy sat up late 


carving his pumpkin. Just as he finished, the the Harvest Moon. “I'm only a big yellow 
pumpkin started to rise from his lap, like a pumpkin,” it said, smiling 


balloon JUST LIKE THIS | JUST LIKE THIS 


Sitting on a cloud he discovered the secret of 


SS 
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: Suddenly the cloud parted and Pudgy, in his 
It went out through the window and up—up— sual graceful manner, tumbled 
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Just as he was to be dashed to pieces, his elfin 


It beckoned to him and soon he felt himself nieag Ato <n ute and there ‘he sat 


rising JUST LIKE THIS | JUST LIKE THIS 
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And made jack-olanterns gay? 
O have you rung the door bells 
And then sccoted fast away, 
Or maybe scared the neighbors 
Who'd scowl and crossly say, 
“My! What a boy! 1 surely wish 
That he would go away"? 


LL THIS is fun but most of all 
1 like on Hallowe'en 
To take the biggest pumpkin 
That any farmer's seen 


And run with it to Grandpa's house 
And, when 1 hear him snore, 
Make awful noises till he wakes and 
says, 
“Who's that outside my door?” 
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COLUMBUS AND HIS NEW WORLD 


By THEODOSIA DARE 


Y name is Columbus. I am not the Columbus who discovered America, as you will 
M see when you look at our pictures. But I myself was discovered in the American city 
that is called by his name. 

I remember we were all there—a hundred or more of us—crowded together under glaring 
lights in a big, noisy shopping-place, hot and tired and waiting “to be bought”’ which, for us, 
meant the beginning of a new life in a new world. 

Suddenly, while we were waiting, a lovely face leaned over me, two gentle arms caught me 
up, and held me close against a soft cheek and a sweet voice said: 

“I choose this one for her! Isn’t he a dear?”’ 

The next thing I knew 
I was lifted from among 
my companions. “Paper 
is better than a box,” I 
heard spoken in far-away 
tones. Then a_ crinkly, 
crackly noise shut out every 
other sound. Then dark- 
ness came. And then I 
saw nothing more for a 
long, long time. But soon 
I heard screechings and 
whistlings and other ter- 
rifying noises, and felt 
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dreadful twists and turns 
and jars and joltings. 

At last I heard the slam- 
ming of a big door and then 
the sweet voice say: “Let’s 
undo the suitcase, shall we, 
and give poor Columbus a 
little air? I don’t think 
we'd better unwrap him 
until morning though, do 
you? He won't be afraid 
down here, I know.”’ 

I’m ashamed to confess 
it but there, all alone in 
that strange shadowy 
moonlight, I was very 
much afraid. 

With all my strength, I 
pushed and pulled and tore 
myself away from the 
crinkly, crackly wrappings 
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that held me in and loudly 
called out, “Please don’t 
go!” 
But I was too late to 
stop them. I could hear 
no voices. Not even a 
footstep sounded in answer to my call. 


I sat up in my leather boat that I had heard them call a suitcase and, just as bravely as I 
could, looked all around me. 

The first thing that met my eyes was not the kind of thing to frighten away fear. 
Griffin, a great, growly, fierce-looking Griffin, crouching there among the shadows. 

He must have heard my heart beat for I’m sure I was too frightened to make any other 
sound. At any rate, he spoke as if I had asked him a question. 

“Yes, little Columbus,” he said pleasantly. “‘Of course I’m your friend!” 

Then I climbed out of my boat and ran to him, not even stopping to wonder how he had 
learned my name. And I don’t know why, but I put my hand right over his big, ugiy, down- 
ward-curving mouth. And my friend, the Griffin, didn’t bite me. Instead, the downward 
curves of his mouth turned suddenly upward into a smile. 

“You're learning lessons, little Columbus!”’ said the Griffin. And then he added, ‘“‘ Now 
go over there in the corner to see Brother Bell.” 

“Over there in the corner past all those shadows!”’ I whispered weakly, holding tight to 
my friend, the Griffin’s bristly wing. 

““Why, shadows are only shadows!”’ laughed my friend, the Griffin. 

And I laughed, too, and as I crossed them safely one by one, they danced before me, and, 
in their fun and frolic, I forgot my fear. 

Brother Bell I found looking at me rather queerly. This queerness came from his having 
two separate unpleasant faces, one the face of a monkey, the other the face of a man. 

But I remembered my 
friend, the Griffin, and his 
first words to me. So I 
called out to Brother Bell 
gaily: “Of course I’m 
your friend, Brother Bell! 


It was a_ 
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Of course I’m your friend!”’ 
Then the man’s face of 
Brother Bell lost all its 
sternness and the monkey’s 
face of Brother Bell grew 
round and roguish. And 
“Thank you! Thank 
you!” I heard chiming merrily from both mouths of Brother Bell. 
“Friends! Friends!” came other voices sounding shrilly. 
A herd of gilded deer were leaping down the rounded side of a huge rock-like object as black 
as a thunder-cloud. 
“Of course you’re my friends!” I called out to the herd of gilded deer. And I patted 
each graceful, curving neck as its owner passed me by. 
Then flocks and droves and caravans of animals went hurrying past me, uttering growls 
of delight as I spoke tothem. At last I heard a curious voice questioning me from a high corner. 
““Who—who—who?” it said. 


“Why, everybody—everybody—everybody is my friend!” I shouted climbing up to the 


feathery ear of a Little Brown Owl. 

The Little Brown Owl winked his right eye wisely as if to say: ‘‘I knew it before I asked 
you!” Then he nodded his head again, closed both his eyes, and, in a moment, was fast asleep. 

Just then from the heights above me came a great roar. It came from a tawny-maned Lion 
taking his rest on the ledge of a craggy rock. The Lion spread out his claws, stretched his strong 
body, came over to where I stood and gently knelt down beside me. 

The next thing I knew I was seated on the back of the Lion and he was striding with me 
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Toy Irons 
- That Iron 
But 
Can Not Burn the Clothes 





‘Midget 
Toy Electric Iron 


yer clothes need ironing just like anybody’s clothes. 
But an iron that really irons is something Mothers and 
Fathers have always been afraid of because it is very easy to 
burn fingers and other things, if the iron gets too hot. 

So, just think! Here is a real electric iron that irons anything 
you want, and yet it can never get hot enough to burn. That is 
why more than thirty thousand little girls now iron their doll 
clothes, handkerchiefs, and other things with their own “Midget” 
Toy Electric Irons. And not one of all these many, many girls 
has even so much as hurt her little finger or the smallest doll’s 


handkerchief. 
Mothers 


The Midget Electric Iron is designed exactly like a full-size 
iron except that the heating unit is proof against a burning 
temperature. This feature alone is responsible for the extreme 
popularity of the exquisite toy. Your little girl will never tire 
of it. 

Sent post paid on five days’ approval to prove there is no risk. 
Fill out and mail the request blank to-day. 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. 


212 N. Sheldon Street, Chicago, Illinois 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. CL-O, 212 N. Sheldon St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: 


Please mail a Midget Toy Electric Iron to my daughter whose name 
and address appear below. If I do not care to keep the iron, I will return 
it to you within five days, and you are to refund the $3.00, which I am 
enclosing, 


My daughter's name is 


Our street number is 
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toward what looked like a _ very high 
mountain. 

Then he let me down, and tossed his 
tawny mane and I knew that he wanted me 
to climb. | 

When he left me I felt very little and 
lonely. But I lifted my head and gave it a 
shake, and, step by step, I struggled slowly 
upward. Sometimes I would slip and slide. 
Sometimes I would stumble and fall. But 
I kept on climbing. 

At last I reached the mountain top. And 
there, in a shining light, stood Isabella. 

“Why, how do you do, Columbus?’”’ _Isa- 
bella said to me, taking me by the hand. 

‘““How did you know my name?”’ I asked. 

“Why, haven’t you ever heard,”’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘that Isabella was Columbus’ friend?”’ 

‘““And how did you get here?” I asked. 

“Why, the Little Girl’s Father brought 
me,” she said. 

“Then the Little Girl’s Mother brought 
me,” I said. “‘And who is the Little Girl, 
Isabella?”’ 

Isabella did not answer, but led me down a 
long passageway to a lovely, sunshiny place 


_ where, half hidden beneath what looked like 


a beautiful white snowbank, was the Little 
Girl. 

The place was so lovely! For a whole long 
minute we could only stand still and look 
and look. But the Little Girl was crying. 

“‘T think she’s afraid!” I whispered Isabella. 
‘Shall we tell her that we’re her friends?”’ 

“Why, yes!’ said Isabella, still smiling. 

Then we both climbed up on the beautiful, 
white snowbank and, sitting down together in 
front of the Little Girl, we both spoke to her in 
the only word of her language that we knew. 

“Mamma! Mamma!” shouted Isabella 
and I together to the Little Girl. 

And the Little Girl understood. For 
quickly she drew her hands down from her 
eyes and smiled a happy smile. 

She caught us up and held us close. 

‘“You darlings!”” she whispered. 

Then ‘Mother! Mother!” called the Little 
Girl. ‘“‘Thanks! Thanks for the little new 
friends that you and Father brought me!”’ 
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THE BIRD HOUSE 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


We hung it up on a tall still gate 


\ JE bought us a box and some nails 


that were cheap, 
And built a house for the birds to keep. 


It had a roof and a smooth, good floor, 
And a little square hole that we cut 
for the door. 


And then we covered it over with 
bark; 
I peeped inside at the little brown 


Where the birds very often came to 
wait. 


And then one day, when I happened to 
watch, 

A wren flew down from the apple- 
tree's crotch. 


He saw that the door was opened wide; 
Then he tweeked his tail and went 
inside. 
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FUZZY WUZZYS HALLOWEEN 


RAYMOND KELLY 


































TP WAs Halloween, and mystery pervaded all the air, 
For on that night each elfin sprite, each lovely fairy 

fair, 

Is wont to play the night away at pretty little pranks 

On those who love the children well, but not on cross old 
cranks; 

For fairies do not like those folks who try to spoil the joys 

Which make life more endurable for girls and bears and 
boys. 

That's why the little children love that evening to come out 

To play at games with fairy folk, and run, and laugh and 

shout. 








That evening Fuzzy Wuzzy stood beside the hawthorn bush, 

Just at the hour of twilight dim, and through the deep’ning 
hush 

That steals across the mountain tops right after sunset glow, 

He heard the sound of merriment come floating from below. 

Said little Fuzzy to himself, " ‘Tis very plain to me, 

There’s fun begun, and I shall run to see what I can see.” 


So down the mountain path so steep, and down the valley 
road, 


Went Fuzzy Wuzzy till he came to where the village stood. 






He saw there all the little boys and little girls he knew, 
For Bill and Zoe and Ruth and Joe, and Johnny Jenkins too, 
Were out to spend an idle hour with horn and comic mask. 
What greater fun than Halloween could any youngster ask? 
But Fuzzy over children had this one advantage great; 
With his keen eye he could espy that each child had, as 
freight, | 
Upon his shoulder near his ear a funny little sprite, 


Who whispered when ‘twas time to run, and when to hide 
from sight. 
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Of course, the children did not know that those wee folk 
were there. 

You know, that none of us can see as well as does a bear. 

But, just the same, they'd lots of fun along the darkened 
street, 

With laughing and horn-tooting, and the shuffling of small 
feet, 

While in the shadow of a tree, our Fuzzy Wuzzy smiled 

To see the many games and pranks played by those children 
wild. 

Then he stepped out to join them, and great was their 
delight 

To have him with them once again, upon that festive night. 
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They put soap on the windowpanes of nice old Mister Jones, 

And he pretended he was mad clear to his marrow bones. 

Then in a tub with water filled, for apples round and red, 

They bobbed beneath an arc-light bright till each had wet 
his head. 

To Willie Higgins’ house to play, went bear and children 
then, 

And had a taffy-candy pull which lasted until ten. 

“Good friends,” said Fuzzy Wuzzy, then, “I find it’s 

growing late. | 

I'll have to bid you all good-night, for I must rise by eight.”’ 


So thanking host and hostess, too, and shaking hands all 
round, 

Our little Fuzzy Wuzzy soon his little hat had found. 

Then he strolled out the highway broad that leads up to 
the ridge, 

And crosses Black Bear River by a long and covered bridge. 

The moon shone brightly all around, but inside it was dark. 

Said Fuzzy, “To go through this bridge will surely be a 
lark. 

I'm not afraid of anything. I wish the boys were here 

To see how awfully brave I am, and how I have no fear.” 
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So saying then, he puffed his chest to show his valiant 
pride, 

And entered on that covered bridge with grizzly-bearish 
stride. 

The night was cold. The bridge was old. At every step 
it creaked, ; 

And once our brave young hero stopped, because a gray 
rat squeaked. 

But quickly he resumed his march, and somewhat faster 
walked, 

And to himself, as on he went, about his courage talked. 

But suddenly an awful voice cried out, “Who, who goes 
there?” 

And Fuzzy Wuzzy quavered forth, “I’m just a little bear. 


“IT want my mother awfully bad. I never more will boast. 

Please let me go just this one time. Please do, kind 
Mr. Ghost! 

I'll always mind my mother, too. I'll never stay out late, 

And never more will I complain because I have to wait 


Until the rest have all been fed, when we have guests at MINN [AA 


lunch. 


And I will always clean my plate—yes, every bone I'll 
crunch. 


Ill never whine when mother combs the tangles from my 
fur, 


And I will always be polite and say “Yes, ma'am’ to her.” 


“Well, well,” old Mr. Hoot Owl said, “you gave me quite 

a scare. 

I'm glad you're just a small black cub and not a grizzly 
bear. 

So now, if you are going on, I'll go out with you, too. 

I flew in here, but to fly out was more than I could do. 

I got confused and frightened so. To be lost is not nice. WBZ 

And when I heard you coming near, I got as cold as ice. 4ggyyy~ZZ PLLA lie 

But homeward let’s be going now; perhaps it’s just as AW Zaye 
well 

If how we both were frightened so, we'll neither of us tell!’ 
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Children 
Love 
Music 


“TAKING Lessons becomes a 

delight when the child is 
taught in such a way that the 
work instils a real feeling for 
music. 


The 


CHILDREN’S 
CLASSES 


held Saturday Mornings at 


COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL of 


MUSIC 


and the individual lessons sched- 
uled for other hours or days are 
based on a system of instruction 
entirely free from isms and fads. 


Interest is not dulled — 
but sharpened 


Individuality not cramp- 
ed— but encouraged 


Imagination not re- 
strained—but_ stimu- 
lated 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
of MUSIC 
(CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director) 


Room 425, 509 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Complete Catalog on request 
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A Playroom Floor of 
Captive Sunlight 


Once upon a time this floor was a majestic Maple tree— 
king of the great north woods. For years it had grown, 
slowly and sturdily, and very strong because it had to 
withstand the cold, cold winters. 


Every summer its leaves came out, and danced in the 
bright, clear sunlight. Many of the sunbeams were caught 
by the leaves, and carried down into the heart of the tree, 
where the spirit of sunlight lived on and on. 


You can see the cheery, golden color of this sunlight to- 
day in the Maple which has been made into this playroom 
floor. It helps to keep the children who play on its smooth, 
clean surface happy and healthy. 


Note to Parents: When you plan your home, you will 
surely want Maple for the playroom floor. It is so tight 
of grain that it leads all woods in cleanliness, and so tough 
of fibre that it never splinters, and is least harmed by 
sharp-edged toys. 


Beech and Birch are closest akin to Maple. The possibil- 
ities of all three are beautifully illustrated in ‘“CoLtor Har- 
MONY IN FLoors,”’ which opens hew decorative oppor- 
tunities to you. Write us, and we shall gladly mail you a 
copy with our compliments. 


MAPLE FLOORING MAUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1073 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


M FM The letters M F M A on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify 

that the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain the 
highest standards of manufacture, and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules 
which economically conserve every particle of these remarkable woods. This trade- 


mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 


Beech or Birch 
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How to teach 
your child at home 


F course, you know of the Stone Age! It was tens of 
thousands of years ago when iron and steel were un- 
known and men used knives and other tools made of 

stone. Of course, the cave man who lived in the Stone Age 
and cut his meat with a stone knife was perfectly satisfied 
that his knife was as good as any one’s, but that was because 
he did not know steel knives. 


Perhaps you never heard of the ‘‘Slate Age.’’ It was only 
as long ago as your grandmother’s time. You yourself may 
remember when all children used slates, and you may recall 
those ‘‘de-luxe’’ ones with the red felt edge, dangling sponge 
and a scratchy slate pencil wound with a paper American flag. 


Many people are still in the Slate Age educationally and 
are perfectly satisfied with its Slate Age methods. They are 
unaware of the vast educational changes and improvements 
that have been made since then. 


7 ELL, I never knew that before’’ is the frequent ex- 


clamation of those hearing for the first time that 
children can be successfully taught at home by correspondence. 
‘*How in the world can it be done! ’’ 


A mother writes: 


“It was not my boy’s ignorance, it was my own! 
I just didn’t know anything better. I was simply over- 
whelmed when I found out what a child of the present 
should do and could do when taught by Calvert School 
by correspondence. At first I said it was impossible, 
only a prodigy could do such work as Calvert School 
showed was being done by its pupils. When I finally 
tried I realized what a waste my boy’s schooling had 
been for the three years previous. 

“Calvert teaching has spoiled me for any other. As 
a matter of convenience I sent Harry to the local school 
this year, but the school suffered so by contrast with 
Calvert that I could not let him go on longer. I felt 
every day he was losing golden opportunities, for I 
realized that many things must be learned at just a 
certain age or be forever lost.” 


father writes: 

“Most parents want their children to have the best 
education and are even willing to make sacrifices to give 
it to them. The only reason they do not, is that they 
do not realize how far superior what they get from 
Calvert School is to what they are now getting. If 
you could only show them what Oalvert children learn 
and do and let them compare with what their own are 
getting, it would be a revelation, but they only compare 
their own children’s work with that of their own play- 
mates and companions and they think their work is 
pretty good. Their children are being trained for the 
commonplace—they are not having a fair chance. They 
may be capable of great things, but they are not being 
given the opportunity.” 


N°? matter whether you are 3 miles from a good school or 
38000 from a really good one, you may have practically the 
same educational advantages as if you lived next door. This 
is the age of long-distance telegraphy, long-distance telephone 
and long-distance teaching. Live where you are living or have 
to live and let Calvert School with all its unusual advantages 
come to you! 


Don’t you think you might at least investigate this plan? 
Don’t you think you owe it to your children, at least, to find 
out about what the Calvert School can do and is doing for 
thousands of children all over the world? All you have to do 
to get full information without any obligation whatever is to 
write to 

CALVERT SCHOOL 
11 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


WERE BORN 


Way back, years ago, when 
Johnny Gruelle was a little bit of 
a fellow, his parents bought him 


A Chautauqua 
Industrial Art 


DESK 


And with this desk Johnny Gruelle 
got his inspiration to be a great artist. 
Here with this equipment were born the 
stories and figures which delight children 
all over America. Here also many other 
noted Americans got their first guidance. 


The Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk 
goes back to first principles in the enter- 
tainment, amusement and instruction of 
children in the home. 


For a third of a century, children 
fortunate enough to possess it have been 
quietly pushing to the front— 


—first at home 
—then in classes at school 


—and afterward in the arts, trades, 
vocations and professions 


At a rate of twenty thousand a month, chil- 
dren all over the world are being made happy 
by becoming owners of Chautauqua Industrial 
Art Desks—the greatest single piece of educa- 
tional equipment on the market. 


In every part of the civilized world, parents 
are daily having the opportunity of finding out 
the individual traits of their children, seeing 
these traits developed so that the children are 
becoming leaders. We have a folder telling all 
— this Desk, giving illustrations of its use 

giving opinions of such great educators as 
Naey Bradford, Chas. W. Eliot, Winnifred 
Sackville Stoner, Marion Lansing and Johnny 
Gruelle himself. 


Send for your copy right now. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 
Valparaiso, Indiana, U. S. A. 


ee — seow tection a single educational equip- 
nd be dean af Gen aet home. 
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DOLORES’ VACATION 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


THE crude staircase at the side of 
the room Dolores climbed slowly, 
twitching in her hands a fresh 

green branch just picked from the 
bushes back of her garden. 

“Hurry, child!” her mother 
reminded her. “ Yester- 
day’s sign is sadly wilted, 
I fear me, and today’s 
fresh green must be in place 
ere time for travelers 
to pass by.” I 

Obediently Dolores .__!.—..!.4 
quickened her pace | 
and stepped out onto 
the tiny iron balcony 
that overhung the 
front of her two- 
story home. Well she 
knew what her 
mother meant and 
knew that it was im- 
portant that the fresh 
green branch which 
she carried in her 











on a hill and from this same balcony she could 

see the distant gleam of the blue, dancing 

waters of the Bay of Biscay and off to 

the south, rolling hills and green meadows. 

Dolores often stopped and looked at them and 

dreamed of folks who lived beyond the hills, 

and dreamed that some day 

she herself might go to see 
those distant sights. 

But Dolores had never yet 

been a-traveling. Her family 

were poor peasants 

who eked out a tiny 

living by serving 

meals to travelers. 

“And right glad 

they are to come 

again, too!”’ Dolores’ 

mother would say 

proudly, for her 

cooking was good 

and her guests were 

always pleased, as 

she very well knew. 

Dolores tended 








hand should be fixed 
in place promptly. 
Dolores had lived 
all of her seven years 
in this same farm house by the side of the road 
in northern Spain. Her house was set high 


her younger brother 
and sister, served the 
table and kept the 
sign fresh and green. 
That fresh green branch, which Dolores 
fastened in place on the tiny iron balcony 
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each day, was the sign that, in Spain, said to 
passing travelers, “Here you can get a good 
meal if you will pay for it.” 

On this particular day Dolores lingered 
a moment on the quiet, shaded balcony. 
She looked off toward the bay where fisher 
boats dotted 
the blue water. 
How she would 
like to go to the 
city and see for 
herself all the 
wonderful sights 
she had heard of 
from her ten- 
year-old _broth- 
er—trains and 
bull fights and 
stores! 

Then she 
looked off to the 
south and there, 
tramping over 
the brow of the nearest hill, were two 
travelers, who were carrying queer looking 
bundles. Little did Dolores guess that these 
men were painters and that their queer 
looking bundles contained pictures of the 
beautiful hills painted only that same 
morning! 

Dashing down the stairs she called to her 
mother, ‘‘Travelers! They come!”’ 

The good mother was well prepared. A 
tasty dish of bacaloa was ready and it took 
but a moment to add the beautiful sweet 
peppers of bright red and luscious peas which 
would make it a dish fit for a king. By the 
time the travelers were knocking at the front 
door, the meal was ready. 

While the travelers were eating their meal 
under the shade of the spreading trees, Dolores 
brought them red plums from the cool cellar. 
And how proud she was when the men ex- 
claimed over the beautiful color and delicious 
flavor! Dolores, for all she often dreamed of 
going away, was proud of her home things. 

After dinner, Dolores showed the men 
through the house. How they did stare when 
they saw that chickens and cows and sheep 
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lived on the cool first floor and that the family 
all lived upstairs! . 

“It’s a good thing your mother is such a 
fine housekeeper, little one,’’ said one of the 
men. ‘Everything seems as clean and sweet 
as though no animals were about.” 

Just as they 
came downstairs, 
who should come 
up toward the 
house but Dolores’ 
father. Seldom 
Bo was he in from 
: the fields so 
early—had he 
come on some 
errand? 

“Through all 
the fields have I 
searched,” he said 
to his wife, even 

before he saw 

the travelers, 
“and not a sign can I find of the bolt that 
lost itself this morning. Alas! Alas! Now 
I must take the cart these four miles to 
have another bolt made!”’ 

“Ts this the cart?”’ asked one of the painters 
as he eyed the picturesque two-wheeled cart 
the peasant was pushing. 

“Yes,”- replied the man sadly, “it is the 
same. Early this morning a bolt lost itself— 
such a good bolt, too—my grandfather made it 
and it has worn all these busy years. Now 
I must leave my work and trundle the cart 
a journey to have one made!” 

“Let us make it worth your while,” sug- 
gested the other painter. “If you can tinker 
your cart so it will take a load as light as our 
canvasses, carry those to yonder village for 
us and we will pay you well. Can you?” 

Dolores’ father nodded thoughtfully but 
her eyes danced happily. Hadn’t her father 
promised her that the next time, the very 
next time he went to the village she should 
go along? Could he take her now? Should 
she speak? In Spain, you see, little girls and 
boys wait till they are spoken to when they 
want something very much. 
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With a quick look of understanding her 
father glanced at her. Then her heart beat 
faster than ever! Was there ever such a 
father for remembering things? 

In half an hour the cart was tinkered so 
that it would stand the light load on the road, 
and Dolores, perched upon the donkey, was 
off for town. She settled her best bonnet on 
firmly and prepared to have a beautiful time, 
while the travelers gaily started out over 
the hills to complete the journey on foot. 

It was not till 
late evening that 
the village was 
reached and the 
painters’ goods left 
at the address given. 
But Dolores did not 





mind. She knew 
that they would 
stay the night at 
her father’s sister’s home and that she 
would have fun. 

Such a day as that next one was for 
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the little country-bred Dolores! The tiny 
streets of the town seemed like city boule- 
vards to her. The fish markets were small 
and few, but to Dolores they seemed most 
wonderful. She listened to the shriek of 
the steam cars as they pulled out of the 
station in the early morning; she looked 
eagerly at the big stately cathedral with 
its fine windows of gleaming glass, and she 
watched with great delight as the men 
brought in their burdens of freshly caught 
tunny and sardines. 

The journey home 
was just as joyful, for 
how many things there 
were to talk about! 

That evening, as her 
mother tucked her into 
her snow white bed, she 
said contentedly, ‘‘Do 
you think, Mother, that 
any little girl in the 
world has had such a 
good vacation as 
mine?”’ 

And her mother 
smiled as she kissed her 
good-night. 
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Just Think of The Fun You 
Can Have With These! 


HE sun is setting earlier now, and it is night much sooner 

than it used to be last spring when school was out. Mothers 
and fathers want their boys and girls to play indoors when it gets 
dark outside. Playing indoors is real fun, too, when you have 
things to play with that teach you something worth while. 


Kiddie Kolor Kard paints teach you to make pictures look just like the 
things they are pictures of. If you are coloring a picture of little boys and 
girls you must paint their clothes with the same colors as the clothes you 
have seen some real boys and girls wear. If you use the wrong colors, the 


picture will not look right and you will want to paint another and make it 
look like it should. 


Kiddie KolorKard 


Trade Mark Rep. U.S.Pat. Office 


PALETTE A complete set of these paints will be brought to you by the postman if Cc ARD 
you want them. In the box, with the paints are pictures all ready to be 

PAI NTS colored. Some of the pictures are just like the ones shown in the picture at PAINTS 
the top of this page, and some of them are different. You never can tell 
just what kind of pictures will be in the box you get. So you see, you must 
keep your eyes open all the time, and notice just how everything you see is 
colored. Then, when your Kiddie Kolor Kard paints come, you will paint 

the pictures right almost from the very start. 


























Kiddie Kolor Kard paints come in two sizes. The beautiful 
alette with a set of large pictures to paint costs only $1.00. 
Fhe Kiddie Kolor Kard which is a square card, not shaped 
like a palette, will be mailed for 35c. Of course, the square 
Kiddie Kolor Kard does not have so many pictures to paint. 
That is why you will have the most fun and learn more about 
painting when you use the colors mounted on the palette. 


WALLBRUNN, KLING & COMPANY 


327-329 So. Clark Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





















Place Cross Here Place Cross Here . 
for Palette and Enclose 
Paints and 35 cents in 
Enclose $1.00 Stamps 
WALLBRUNN, KLING & COMPANY a e - 2 2. 
P ALETTE P AINTS 327 S, Clark St., Chicago, Illinois This is the plain Kiddie 
Please send us a set of Kiddie Kolor Paints as indicated by the “‘x” Kolor Kard. It is not 










° : in the square. The money is enclosed, but it is understood that, if the . . 
Kiddie Kolor Kard paints are not satisfactory for any reason, I can return them within five shaped like an artist’s 


owe Cad they arrive, and you will refund the money. Address the pack- palette, butseveral nice 
This is a picture of the large am0 way: ict to paint come 
Kiddie Kolor Kard, shaped like en METER TTT eee ere ee ee ” a pe 
anartist’s palette. Ifyou want with it. 
thisset, put an “‘x’’ in the square SOPOOG DARIO 6 oo ic icc csdccccnccccccsiesecacsseccesssternesacsyesee 


beside the picture. 





room. 


She stood upon a table and wore a 
crown of flowers on her 
head, just like a queen, and 
congratulations 
from all the children. To 
each one who came up to 


received 


wish her a 
happy birth- 
day, she 
gave a love- 
ly, small 
birthday 
cake. 

But be- 
cause of 
some mis- 
take, there 


were not enough. Could anything be more 
dreadful than not to have enough birthday 
cakes? When the little girl came to the last 


ON’T you love birthdays? 
Aren’t the kisses and the cakes and 
the presents nice, though? 

tell you about a birthday one little girl had. 

This little girl’s father kept a school, and 
when her important fourth birthday came 
around, it was celebrated by a recep- 
tion—a real reception—in the school- 






JO HERSELF 


By MAXINE DAVIS 





one, she realized that when she gave it away 
she would not have any for herself. That 
didn’t seem at all fair, when it was her own 
birthday; so she held the last one very tight 
indeed and decided that she would not offer 
it to the little girl. 

But her mother was standing close 
by and whispered, “It is always 
better to give away than to keep the 
nice things, and I know my Louy 
will not let the little friend go with- 
out the cake.” 


Let me 














“So the 
little friend 
received the 
F dear, plum- 
my cake, 
and I a kiss, 
and my first 
lesson in the 


sweetness of 
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ee ee ‘ , the day ex- 
plained to 


some friends a great many years later. 
This was one of the earliest lessons the 
small person, whose name was Louisa May 
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Alcott, learned from her wise mother. All of 
us learn beautiful lessons from our mothers, 
and most of us can set an example of what 
she teaches, even if we cannot set them down, 
as Louisa did, in books that every boy and 
girl loves. 

If any of you have not read “Little Wom- 
en,” you have a great treat in store for you. 
And those of you who have, loved it, I 
know. You surely 
laughed and cried 
over all of the 
four sisters and 
their kind mother 
and odd _ friends. 
But of all of them 
you probably 
loved Jo the best. 

Jo’s real name 2 
was not Jo March, —“““{- #& 
as the book says, 
but Louisa May 
Alcott, the author 
of the story, and 
“Little Women” 
is the very interesting history of her own 
loving family. But in the book you first 
meet Jo, or rather Louisa, when she is 
nearly grown. 

She was born in Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, on November 29, 1832, in a big square 
house called “The Pinery,” because tall, 
green pines surrounded it. Little Louisa 
went to sleep many a night hushed by the 
lullaby that the wind whispered to the pines. 
Her mother and father were very glad when 
she came. One of their reasons for rejoicing 
was that they knew that their new little 
daughter would be a jolly playmate for her 
older sister, Anna, who, by the way, is Meg 
in “Little Women.” 

Mr. Alcott taught school in Germantown, 
but he was too advanced in his methods for 
the settled people of the old town, and when 
Louisa was two years old, he moved his 
family to Boston. 
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The Alcotts made the trip from Philadel- 
phia to Boston by boat. The children were 
all dressed in spick-and-span new dresses for 
the journey. In the excitement of starting, 
Louisa slipped away. For sometime no one 
missed her. Then how frightened every one 
was! They looked all over the boat for her, and 
where do you suppose they found her at last? 
In the hot dark engine room, watching 

the big wheels go ’round and ’round and 

round! 

She had been poking into places 
that were “all nice and dirty” 
and she was as happy as a 
little sunbeam. 

Now Louisa 


aired es fy = was a sadly mis- 


chievous” child 
with energetic 
feet and most in- 
quisitive mind 
and eyes. So she 
gave her parents 
many an unhappy 
hour. One day 
she strayed away from home. She spent the 
day playing happily with some Irish children, 
with whom she made friends, and who shared 
their dinner with her. But by night the 
children deserted her, and little Louisa began 
to get lonesome. 

Then she found a big, curly dog and a wide 
doorstep, and cuddling up next to her new 
friend, went to sleep. She did not wake up 
until she heard the old town crier ringing his 
jangling bell. 

“Lost, stolen, or strayed, a little girl in a 
pink frock, white hat, and new green shoes!”’ 
he cried. 

“Why, dat’s me!”’ called Louisa, smiling. 
And the kind crier took her home. It was a 
great adventure until the next day, when the 
truant was tied to the arm of a sofa, which 
was very hard, indeed, because the little girl 
loved to run about, climb fences, and play 
athletic games. 
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She was undeniably a tomboy, and except 
for her sisters, she did not like girls, and only 
liked boys who were superior to herself in 
strength and agility. So she liked it very 
much, indeed, when the family left Bos- 
ton and went to live in a country house 


in Concord. 


There was a great garden and a barn 
for all sorts of the most wonderful games. 
The Alcott children could dress up and 
pretend many of their favorite stories 
The little Emersons and Haw- 
thornes often came over to help Louisa 
and her sisters, for they were neighbors. LHe 

One of the favorite plays 
“Sometimes 
we journeyed over the hill 
with scrip and staff and 


there. 


was ‘‘Pilgrims.”’ 


cockle-shells in our 
hats,’ Louisa tells 
us. At other times 
their mother tied 
‘her piece-bags on 
their shoulders for 
burdens, gave them 
hats, sticks, and 
rolls of paper, and 
sent them from the 
cellar, which was 
the City of De- 
struction, to the 
housetop, which 
was the Celestial 
City, and being 
dramatic as well as 
toiling and emphat- 
ic little Christians, 
they acted out 
“Pilgrims Pro- 
gress” all the way 
_up. Try it and see 


what a good play it is! 

In these days they were taught their les- 
sons, and housework, and needlework, too, 
by their parents, who knew just what was 
needed by each daughter, and in “Little 
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Women” you may see how very different 


The sisters all loved one another dearly, 
and learned how to be happy without money, 
and they discovered the joy of 
helping one another and other 


Particularly well’ did 


Louisa come to know the joy of 


helping others, and 
when she was older, 
she did many won- 
derful things. She 
cared for her father 
when he was old 
and ill, and nursed 
wounded _ soldiers 
in the Civil War 
(which you may 
read about in 
“Hospital Sketch- 
es’), and was al- 
ways, always help- 
ing the boys and 
girls whom she 
liked best of all. 
“Once father 
asked us what was 
God’s noblest 
work. Anna said 
men, but I said 
babies,” she once 
told her friends. 
Louisa always 
liked to write, but 
she taught school 
first. How happy 
. she was when her 
first story was accepted! But 
the first thing she sent to an 
important magazine was re- 
turned with the advice that 


she stick to her teaching. And how glad 


we are that she did not heed that advice! 
If she had we would not have “Little Men,” 
“Under the Lilacs,” “Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag’”’ 
and other books that we treasure so highly. 
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Thatis Also a Stroller 


OU mothers know how rapidly baby outgrows his first 
carriage; how quickly he develops a preference for 
sitting upright when he goes for an airing. This new 
Lloydalet combines the baby carriage which he needs at 
first with the stroller which he requires later on. 


It is wide and roomy; almost as spacious as the largest..carriage, 
yet it is lighter and smaller than any baby carriage made. Mothers 
find it much easier to handle; and apartment dwellers find its modest 
size very convenient in crowded quarters. 

Like all Lloyd Baby Conveyances, it is woven on the wonderful 
Lloyd Loom—of one fine, endless wicker strand—around and around, 
in a graceful bowl shape, flawless, smooth and strong. Because of 
this remarkaple loom—the invention of Marshall B. Lloyd—weaving 
far more perfectly and thirty times faster than human hands, these 
beautiful Lloydalets can be bought for a lower price than has ever 
before been asked for a baby carriage of similar quality. 


Ask your dealer to show you Lloydalets. 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Heywood Wakefield Company) 


Menominee, Mich. 


Lic “74 eo ON 


Baby Carriag é 


Ask dealers to 
show you beau- 
tiful LLOYD 
LOOM FUR- 
NITURE made 
by the same 
process. 


sO titTLLEi Lil 
iti Lipet — 5 
{ES FHIZHHE 


Write for booklet, 


The only carriage 
woven in desired 
shape from one 
endless wicker 
strand. 

Don’t accept a 
substitute. Find 
the Lloyd name- 
plate on the seat. 


“‘Mothers of the 
World,” illustrat- 
ing Lloyd Loom 
Carriages, Lloyd- 
alets, Sulkies, 
Strollers, Doll 
Carriages and 
Furniture; also the 
name of the nearest 
Lloyd dealer. 
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THE GREEDY GRASSHOPPER 


By FRANCES CAMP DUGGAR 


HE mother grasshopper made a hole 
and placed her eggs carefully in the 
ground. 

“Goodbye, little eggs. 
hatch,” she said. 

Then she hopped away and left them. 

After a while the eggs began to hatch. 
Out came the tiny grasshoppers. The first 
little grasshopper climbed out of the hole 
and looked around him. Then he went off 
to hunt for something to eat. He jumped 
on a stalk of corn and ate and ate and ate. 
Every day he ate some of the corn. 

Finally he began to feel very full. “I 
ought to stop eating,” he thought. But the 
corn tasted so good that he kept saying, 
“Just one more bite, just one more bite.” 

At last he couldn’t hold another mouthful. 
Then he was very much frightened. He 
tumbled off the cornstalk and lay down on 
the ground. 

“I think I am going to burst,” thought 
the poor little grasshopper. 

And, sure enough, he did burst and his 
skin came right off. But there under the 
old skin was a nice new skin. 

The little grasshopper was so glad to see 
the new skin that he said to himself, “I will 
never be so greedy again. Never again!” 


Hurry up and 


But when he saw all the nice juicy corn 
stalks he forgot how frightened he had been, 
and he began to eat and eat. Every day he 
ate and grew until finally his new skin was 
just exactly as tight for him as the old one 
had been. 

“Oh dear, I am going to burst again,” 
cried the little grasshopper. “And if there 
shouldn’t be any new skin, what would 
become of me? Oh dear, I do hope that 
there will be another new skin! I can’t get 
along without one!” 

And, sure enough, the little grasshopper’s 
skin burst open and there underneath was 
another new skin. 

Then the little grasshopper said, “I will 
never, never eat too much again. I’ll never 
do it again!” 

But he did! And off came his skin! 

Every time he was greedy and filled him- 
self too full, his skin fell off. And every time 
his skin fell off, the grasshopper was afraid 
that there wouldn’t be any new skin to take 
its place. And he worried and he worried 
over his big appetite. 

But at last the little grasshopper grew up 
to be as big as his mother. He was too big 
to be greedy now. So he never lost his skin 
any more. 
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FY COMEDY: OF: THE “Vv WOODS 
By- ESTELLE: HARRIET-ROBBINS 


THE FLIGHT THROUGH THE GLEN 


ADY’S-SLIPPER: What are you crying for, Susan? Are 
you afraid of the old Witch Hazel? 


Black-eyed Susan: Iam not afraid of anything. I am crying 
because some one gave me a black eye. They do every year; 
that’s why I rather dread coming in the fall. 


FAC me 


ee 


Gentian: Speaking of dreading things, I would rather walk 
an extra mile than pass that old Crab Tree; he is so cross and 
crabby. 


Black-eyed Susan: Is he as cross as a Cross Road? 


ee 


Lady's-slipper: Listen! What was that noise? 


Columbine: Only the bark of the Dogwood Tree. He and 
that Catkin used to quarrel all through the long June days. 
She says the Catkin, and he says Pussy Willow, and a little red 
Ant told me she knew positively that neither one was right, 
for she knows that Katydid! 


(Am . 


Gentian: What do you suppose the argument was about? 


2 


Columbine: That's just the funny part of it. No one seems 
to know! 
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PRIZE COLOR 
CONTEST 


WO prizes will be offered to the 
readers of CHILD LIFE, one prize 
to the girl winner and one prize, of equal 
value, to the boy winner. The prizes 
will be awarded to the boy and girl who 
send in the best two color productions 
of the following page. The names of the 
winners of the August contest are: ANN 
WATKINS, 182 So. Barksdale St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and JOHN S. LIEB, Age, 11, 
269 Hawthorne Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Honorable mention: ORA DOBBS, SARA 
DOUGLASS BATEMAY, age 6, JEAN 
KIRKLAND and BARBARA MOORE. 


The characters of ‘*The Flight Through 
the Glen’’ should be done in their natural 
colors. Try to be sure that these colors 
are correct. The pages may be colored 
by the use of water color paints or crayons. 


Do you know the natural colors of these 
woodland folk? 


Send your colored page before October 
15th to 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 
Care of CHILD LIFE 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





CORRECT SOLUTION OF LAST 
MONTH'S PRIZE COLOR 
CONTEST 


No.1. OPIUM POPPY (Papaver somniferum). This poppy 
belongs to the ~- Papaver which has about 50 species, 
mostly native of the Mediterranean region. The 4 species 
cultivated are remarkably distinct : Opium Poppy, Corn Poppy, 
Iceland Poppy and Oriental Poppy. The California Poppy is 
called Eschschotzia. The — Poppy is a glaucous plant 
with wavy clasping leaves. he petals and seeds very. Opium 
is the hardened dried juice of the unripe capsules. he popp: 
seeds are sold for bird food and also produce a valuable oil. 
Time, July and August. Colors, white, pink, and red 


No.2. DAISY pr of ia omega leucanthemum). Because 
of the sun-like form of the daisy, it was first called “day's eye.” 
This tall leafy stemmed daisy, which is also called oxeye daisy 
or white weed, belongs to the same aster family, as the smaller 
— daisy Bellis perennis , a low early composite, which is 
widely known as a garden flower. Time, summer. Color, 
white with yellow center. 


No. 3. BACHELOR'S BUTTON, CORN FLOWER or 
KNAPWEED. (Centaureas cyanus). About 400 species. 
Found mostly in Europe and Asia. Several Old World species 
have become weeds in this country. Color, blue, purple, and 
white. as till frost and coming up in spring from self- 
sown seed. 








If you would like to know more about the little 
people of the woods, send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to: 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 


Care of CHILD LIFE 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 































ubbyJoddles 


Rubberized | 
Bath Tub Toys 
That Float 




























































And The Cow 






“ 


CoC upon a time there was a little boy who had 
three toys that were different from any of the 
other toys in the house. These three toys were 
always kept in the bath room. The little boy never 
played with them except when it was bath time. 
Then his mother would get them for him, and toss 
them into the bath tub where they would float on top 
of the water. This little boy’s bath tub toys were 
only made of wood, and floating on the water was all 
they would do. But now he has the three Tubb 
Toddle Toys that float just like the wooden toys did. 
The Tubby Toddles are much more fun, because they 
fill up with water. The elephant blows it out through 
his trunk. The turtle sniffs it out through his nose, 
and the bossy cow pretends she is giving milk. 


The Postman Brings Them 


To any little boys and e. no matter where they live, the 
tman will bring a set of Tubby Toddles if their Mothers or 
‘athers will send for them. The special blank below makes it easy 
to send your name and address written plainly so you will be sure 
to receive your package of Tubby Toddles without delay. 


WHIT—TOYS 


9604 Yale Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


This Request Blank Brings Them 
ENCLOSE $1.00 


= WHIT—TOYS CL-O ae 


9604 Yale Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








Please mail at once a set of the three Tubby 
Toddles. One dollar enclosed. If for any reason I 
should wish to return them after five days, it is under- 
stood that you will refund the money. Address the 
toys to: 


My childs name 
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Natural Food 
Is Most Important For Children 


en most natural foods are the most beneficial, especially for 

infants and children. Nature intends milk to be consumed 
exactly as she produces it—clean, pure, and free from special 
treatment of any kind. Certified Milk is produced according to 
the most rigid standards of cleanliness. These standards are 
constantly maintained by every certified farm. 

Medical inspections at the farms are repeatedly made by Med- 
ical Milk Commissions and by Departments of Health. 

Doctors are constantly recommending Certified Milk, because 
they prefer to start with a natural product of known cleanliness, 
regardless of any modifications which may be necessary to meet 
specific feeding requirements. 

Thousands of babies and children are receiving Brook Hill 
Certified Milk each day. The most conclusive proof of its life 
and health giving qualities rests in the statements from mothers 
whose own children are being guided happily through their years 
of growth and development by this pure natural milk. 

Without cost or obligation to you, we will mail these state- 
ments, reprinted exactly as they were sent to us by mothers who 
know Brook Hill Milk from the mother’s point of view. Their 
experiences will surprise you, and the results produced by clean, 
raw, untreated milk will prove a revelation. 


BROOK HILL FARM 


GENESEE DEPOT WISCONSIN 


Member of 
The Certified Milk Producers Association 
of America 































Brook Hill Certified Milk is delivered daily 
in Chicago, Milwaukee, and intervening towns 
within fifty miles from the lake shore. 

Special arrangements will be made for the 
delivery of Certified Milk to mothers who do not 
live within this territory. 


BROOK HILL MILK. 


Certified Of Course 






BROOK HILL FARM, 
Mr. Howard T. Greene, Owner & Mgr. 
Genesee Depot, Wisconsin 


I am interested in obtaining the statements of other mothers regarding the value 
of Brook Hill Milk. Without obligation to me, please mail the reprint of their letters 
at once in accordance with your offer in ‘‘Child Life’ for October. 
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GREEN GOBLIN 


A Halloween Play 
By PATTEN BEARD 
CHARACTERS 











GREEN GOBLIN, in brownie dress of green. THE CHILDREN: 
GOLDEN GOBLIN, in brownie dress of leaf- ToM, a boy in overalls with a pumpkin 
yellow. lantern. 


RED GOBLIN, in brownie dress of leaf-red. 

(These have red, yellow, green paper 
leaves upon caps and costumes. ) 

A HALLOWEEN WITCH with broomstick and HARRIET, a girl in middy dress with 

dressed with peaked hat and long cape. white sheet draped about her. 


TWICK, a smaller boy with false face 
and Halloween rig. 











TiME: The evening of Halloween. GREEN GOBLIN: Hide! I can hear foot- 
SCENE: Acornfield. The stage has a dark green ! : 
curtain at its back. A large yellow disk upon it — : hede =~ - - ee eae 
represents a full moon. There are tree boughs at "ight time. I will give the signal. 
rear to represent bushes; at center of the stage is [GOLDEN GOBLIN and RED GOBLIN hide in the 
a stack of corn. bushes with GREEN 
THE CURTAIN RISES GOBLIN. From left 
TO SHOW: Green Goblin enter TOM, TWICK and 
hiding back of the HARRIET in single file, 
bushes, right. Other with Halloween pump- 
goblins are on hands and kin lantern and Hal- 
knees, peeping from rear loween get-ups.| 
of the cornstack. 


















Tom (setting the 
pumpkin down and 
throwing himself down 
by the cornstack): My, 
but that gate was : 
heavy! Some work é 
getting it hung up on 
the telegraph pole, 
too! 

TWICK (removing 
false face): I’m hot! 


GREEN GOBLIN: 
Hist! Keep back! 
Hide! 

GOLDEN GOBLIN 
(standing up): I 
heard nothing. 

RED GOBLIN (creep- 
ing from hiding): Only 
the autumn wind 
rustling the corn! 
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[Fans himself with false face.) Won’t Mrs. 

Brown have a time finding it though? 
HARRIET (doubtfully): 

ought to have done it. 


I’m not sure we 
It does seem rather 
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mean. Who’s going to get it back for her? 

Twick: Just like a girl! That’s where 
the fun lies. She’ll have a time doing it. 
That’s what Halloween’s for—fun like that! 

HARRIET (takes off Halloween sheet and 
folds it): Fun! 

Tom: You needn’t have come along with 
us! 

HARRIET: Of course, but I like to dress up 
—and I like veal fun! And if I hadn’t come 
along, you might have gotten into trouble. 

Twick: You didn’t keep me from hiding 
the water bucket over at Jones’ and you 
don’t know where I put it! ([Laughs.] 

HARRIET: I didn’t see you do it. 

TOM (laughing): And they won’t find their 
wheelbarrow at the Brown’s. Couldn’t guess 
what I did with that! Or the washing on the 
back porch! 

HARRIET: It isn’t any joke to make 
people a lot of real trouble. 

Tom: Aw, that’s what Halloween is for. 
you know, to play pranks and say it is the 
goblins and the witches. 

TwIick: Of course! 


[Laughs.| My, but 
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they ll have a time getting back the things J 
hid! 

HARRIET: I have half a mind to go back 
and fix things right. That’s not fun! If 
anybody did all those things to you— 

Twick: We were just playing we were 
goblins. ~ 

Tom: Halloween goblins play pranks like 
that always! 

[The bushes where the goblins are hiding rusile.| 

TWICK (jumping as if startled): What was 
that? 

HARRIET: Maybe a goblin or a witch! 

Tom: There really are no such things as 
goblins (peering about in the darkness). But I 
think it might be just as well to go home. 


[GREEN GOBLIN gives a catcall signal from back of the 
bushes and the goblins jump out and surround the 
children.| 


GREEN GOBLIN: Not any real goblins? 

RED GOBLIN: Am I a goblin? 

GOLDEN GOBLIN: What do J look like? 

Tom (trying to get away): I should say you 
were goblins! 

GREEN GOBLIN: Justso! Weare! We’ve 
been waiting to get hold of you, too! 


Tom (trying to get away while GREEN GOB- 
LIN holds him): Look out! 

GREEN GOBLIN: You see, you’ve got to 
stay here. We -heard about all you did, 
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playing pranks and making people think 
that goblins did them! 

Tom (defensively): We thought it was fun. 

GREEN GOBLIN (gravely to Twick): Did 
you think it was fun? 

Twick (truthfully): It seemed fun. 

GREEN GOBLIN (fo HARRIET): And you 
didn’t think it exactly so? 

HARRIET: Practical jokes never are fun. 

GREEN GOBLIN: You see, there’s some- 
thing the matter with their funny bones. 
We’ll have to make it right! 

HARRIET: Oh, but don’t hurt them, 
please! 

GREEN GOBLIN (to TOM): How would you 
like to be a missing thing and be hung on a 
telegraph pole and have the family hunting 
for you next morning? 

GREEN GOBLIN (to TWICK): Or be hidden 
as you hid things under a woodpile? Come! 
Golden Goblin! Red Goblin! 










































































[The goblins hold the children.]} 

HARRIET: 
please! 

Tom: We promise to be good! 





Oh, don’t do us any harm, 
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TwickK: Please don’t! We really won’t 
play any more silly pranks that make others 
trouble! 

GREEN GOBLIN: You mean it? 
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Tom: Surely! 
TWICK: Oh, to be sure we mean it! 


Surely! 


HARRIET: 


Of course! Of course! 


GREEN GOBLIN: Then I’ll give you ten 





minutes. You may go back and undo the 
mischief you have done! You promise to 
come back? 

TOM and TWICckK (eagerly): 

[They run off left.] 

GREEN GOBLIN (to HARRIET): You didn’t 
do anything mischievous, so you may just 
stay here as a kind of hostage. [To RED 
GOBLIN.]| Come! Let the little girl help! 
Have you got the apples for apple-bobbing? 

RED GOBLIN: We will get them. (He 
motions to HARRIET who goes off with him while 
GOLDEN GOBLIN brings in a basket of nuts and 
a big pumpkin pie.| 

GREEN GOBLIN (dancing about): ‘There! 
That’s the real fun! We shall have a 
Halloween party. If the boys undo their 
mischief we’ll invite them. 

HARRIET: Oh, that would be lovely! 

GREEN GOBLIN: But we’ve invited the 
Halloween witch. I don’t suppose you’d 
mind that. Are you afraid of witches? 


Yes! Oh, yes! 


HARRIET (doubtfully, yet trying to be polite): 
I always was. 
Well she won’t hurt you. 


I—I don’t know. 
GREEN GOBLIN: 
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All you have to do is to admire her cat! 
she comes. 


Here 


[Enter WITCH, from right.| 
Good evening, Witch! 

WitcH: Good evening, Goblins! 
chief is abroad! I can tell it from the way my 
finger joints... It’s the children, I suppose, 
and they are misrepresenting us and playing 
jokes and pranks that 
we wouldn’t own. 

GREEN GOBLIN: 
Yes, but I sent them 
to make right their 
thoughtless mischief. 

WitcH: I’ll look 
in my magic mirror 
and see if I can see 
what’s up. [Takes a 
looking-glass from a 
pocket and holds it 
toward the moon.| 

RED GOBLIN, 
GOLDEN GOBLIN, 
GREEN GOBLIN 
(peeping behind her): 
What do you see? 

HARRIET (anxiously 
peering also): What? 

WITCH (mysterious- 
ly): I see a boy—he 
seems to be bringing 
a gate down from a 
telegraph pole! 

HARRIET (clapping her hands): There! 
That’s Tom making everything right again! 

GREEN GOBLIN, RED GOBLIN, GOLDEN 
GOBLIN: What else do you see? 

WITCH (consulting the mirror): I see a 
little boy working at a woodpile. He seems 
to have found a water pail that he hid there. 
He’s taking it back to the back porch where 
in belongs. 

HARRIET: There! That’s Twick! Twick’s 
keeping his promise! 

GREEN GOBLIN, RED GOBLIN, GOLDEN 
GOBLIN: Do you see anything else? 
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WitcH: I see the same little boy hanging 
something white upon a porch clothesline. 

HARRIET (happily): Yes, that’s Twick! 
He hid the wash that was hanging out there. 

GREEN GOBLIN: Tomorrow people will 
not hate Halloween goblins and witches. 
I’m sure of that! 

WITCH: Our one evening a year—and to be 
misrepresented _ be- 
in cause of children’s 
aig pranks! 

GREEN GOBLIN: 
Most unjust! Most 
unjust! 

RED GOBLIN: But 
now the children 
know we don’t like it. 
I’m certain they 
know that! 

GOLDEN GOBLIN: 
They won’t do it 
again, I am sure! 


| 


a Dreinargtitl = [Re-enter at left, TOM and 
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? TWICK, running.] 


Tom: We put 
everything back! 
Every single thing 
is back in its place! 

Twick: My, but 
I’m hot from working 
over that wood pile! 
But I fixed every- 
thing just as it was 
before! Now I know there really is nothing 
funny in hunting up things that have been 
hidden by someone just for a joke! 

GREEN GOBLIN: Good! [With satisfac- 
tion.| And now that that is all done, light 
up the pumpkin lanterns and let’s dance! 
Let’s dance about the cornstacks—all of us! 
It will be a merry Halloween with games 
and fortune-telling! 


[The goblins, witch, and children join hands and dance 
a Halloween dance about the cornstack with pumpkin 
faces in their arms. Then the curtain goes down 
upon the dance as it closes, and as they all start to 
bob for apples around the tub.] 
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a Dollies Like Nice Cloth 
ee ollies Like [Nice Clothes 
one Memuphes will e e e 
| e! - 
, bale ree og he cer Just Like Little Girls 
os fit. Also, you can partly 
fe gat Ps arerenns > —— ‘ 
quality o ¢ materia! 
. “a d Boys D 
t | : _— Dolly, as in- " an oys O 
dicated by ane ee 
measure, and quote e P ‘ 
height in inches. Also OLLIES need nice clothes, too. Nice clothes 
, describe the doll’s body . ‘ 
d material, as indicated are mice because they are made of beautiful 
Gagan aaaaaei naan cloth, strong enough to stand a whole lot of wear. 
Dolly’s clothes should be just like real clothes only 
t made small to fit Dolly perfectly. But real clothes 
‘4 for Dolly cost a great deal if Mother buys them 
sae all ready made. Then, too, many clothes for Dollies 
are made of cloth that soon wears and tears. It 
2 4 
t is lots more fun to send for Van Doll Clothes Pat- 
-* terns. They are already stamped on the cloth with 
it full directions for cutting, folding, and sewing. 
Ig 
! Parents—Send No Money 
The request blank below will bring the patterns for three gar- 
y- ments; a doll dress complete, a pair of bloomers, and a night 
gown. Simply measure the doll, as explained in the small 
AS column near the illustration, and fill in the information noted 
on the blank. 
1g Fill out the request blank, giving your little girl’s name and 
: your address. Write everything plainly to avoid mistakes in 
ni delivery. When the postman brings the patterns, simply pay 
him $1.50. Don’t send the money until you have the package. 
We will mail your package promptly. 
c- 
+ e 
ht Vida Nisbet Sales Company 
' 1715 E. 82nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
ei 
is! PRES PROC rare ; f 
VIDA NISBET SALES COMPANY Describe material of doll’s body here; y 
es Heightin 1715 E. 82nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio “Kid,” “Wood,” “Soft Body.” J 
Inches Please send to my little girl the package containing three patterns for doll’s garments, as described F 
Here in “Cuitp Lire.”’ I will pay the postman $1.50 when he delivers the package. Also enclose booklet, 
— explaining the first steps in garment making. If I do not wish to keep the patterns, I will return them is 
ce within five days after they are delivered, and you will return the money. EA 
K) 
in 
et ( 
to = 





All Van Doll Clothes Watch this e for announce- 


are identified by this ments of other Van Doll Clothes. 
distinctive mark. 
































































































































































































































































































































What is My BOOK HOUSE? 3. 
It is a MOTHER'S idea of fundamental literature for children. 

For what ages is it intended? 
From Nursery Rhyme to High School Time. 

What are he features that make it unique? 

It is the only collection to demand uncompromisingly that 


beauty and perfection shall be combined with the 
standards and ideals of conduct. 

by one who thoroughly understands children and 

is full of joyousness and the bubbling spirit of childhood, un- 

marred by a single adult touch. 


1. 


TUESDAY 


| SAT today beside Betty’s crib, 
thinking so earnestly about her, 
and about my lively little rowdy, 

John. I saw them, in my mind’s eye, 
growing up a twentieth century girl and 
boy. A new epoch is this twentieth cen- 
tury, with its advantages and its disad- 

+ vantages, an age of great and far reaching 

reforms, but an age, too, of movies and 
jazz, and lip-sticks, of whizzing motors, gay rounds 
of pleasure and contempt for all authority. And, 
Oh! I so wanted to prepare those children of mine 
to meet these new conditions! How are Betty and 
John to be steered through this new age in a way 
that will help them to grasp its big opportunities 
and avoid its pitfalls, that will preserve for them 
its fine freedoms and yet balance these with a true 
thoughtfulness, a just estimate of the actual values 
of life, a fine appreciation of real beauty and all 
that gives real pleasure, and an honest desire for 
those solid qualities that make for true manhood 
and womanhood? 

This much I am sure of—there is something even 
more necessary for both of my children than mere 
knowledge, and that is to know life and how best 
to live it. No encyclopedia can ever give them that. 
How shall I give it to them? 


WEDNESDAY 


Today I got the answer to my question and in 
such an unexpected way. I went to our Parent- 
Teacher’s Association meeting and arrived late, to 
find Mrs. Buchanan, our President, already speak- 
ing. ‘‘As a part of our program,” she was saying, 
“‘T am going to ask our secretary to read an address 
found in our national official organ, the CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE on ‘Right Reading for Children,’ 
by Olive Beaupré Miller. Even had this address 
not been recommended by our officials for us to 
read I wouldn’t have had any of you miss it for 
worlds. It has waked me up to some new resolves 
and I know it will do the same for you.” 


When Mrs. Brown, the Secretary, 
finished reading that address I knew I had 
had the answer to my question. How 
clear Mrs. Miller madeitall. Itis through 
the stories children love that they begin 
to understand life and how best to live 
it. Itis there, through the lives of their 
heroes and heroines, that they learn so 
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unconsciously and naturally, and without any 
preaching or moralizing, to love honesty and obe- 
dience, courage and tenderness, loyalty and faith, 
and all the qualities that are good. It is there that 
they learn to dislike and vigorously to separate 
themselves from dishonesty and treachery, vanity 
and conceit, cowardice and cruelty. It is there 
that they see these qualities worked out in the 
course of the story to their logical issues in joy or 
sorrow, and unconsciously associate joy with those 
things that are good, and sorrow with what is evil. 


THURSDAY 


I felt as though a burden had been lifted from me 
when I learned from Mrs. Buchanan that Mrs. 
Miller herself had followed up her perception of this 

great need by editing a splendid col- 
lection of stories called My BOOK 
HOUSE, for children of all different 
ages, graded with extreme care, accord- 
ing to age. And to think how much it 
means to have all this done from a 
mother’s standpoint by a woman who 
faced this same problem with her own little 
daughter and worked for years to solve it for all 
children. Later in the day as I walked home with 
Mrs. Buchanan I had an opportunity to examine 
the six volumes of My BOOK HOUSE which she 
had already bought. They are certainly beautiful! 
Mrs. Miller has gathered her material from the 
whole wide range of the world’s best literature. 
What a splendid outlook and what a splendid sweep 
of thought for any child! 


And the idea back of all the stories—so whole- 
some, so sound, so true. Each one is written in a 
true literary style and yet always preserving so 
beautifully and faithfully the child’s viewpoint. 
The feeling of childhood in these books is one of 
the most unusual things about them. Nothing 
here that somebody thinks a child ought to like, 
but everything that he actually will like. It is 
clear that they were edited by one with remarkable 
understanding of children. The very 
names of the books are enough to charm 
one’s fancy—In the Nursery—Up One Pair 
of Stairs—Through Fairy MHalls—The 
Treasure Chest—From the Tower Window, 
and The Latch Key. 


FRIDAY 


I feel that my problem is solved. I 
will get My BOOK HOUSE! 





It has successfully graded the material according to the age of 
the child. 

4. It is as remarkable for what it omits as for what it contains. 
How can it be procured? , 


The six books are delivered by prepaid parcel post and can be paid 
for by small monthly remittances. . <0 


Descriptive literature sent upon request. 


THE BOOK HOUSE FOR CHILDREN, Publishers 
608 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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REAM boats sailing 
Silvery streams 
To the Land of 
Fairy Dreams. 


Mother-of-pearl 

Like gleaming shells; 
Can't you hear 

Their tinkling bells? 





Sails of satin, 
Flower-made ; 
4 Cobweb cables— 
SOY. |) Sea of jade. 


Sailing, sailing 
Fairy streams 

To the Land of 
All our dreams. 
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THE BANQUET 


CARRIE O'NEAL 


l KNOW .a lovely fairy spot, 
Beneath a big oak tree; 
It's carpeted with thick green 
moss 
As soft as soft can be. 

There are lichen cups and saucers 
And mushroom tables laid; 
And every night the fairies feast 
And banquet in this glade. 


The bee is chef and nectar pours 
From clover flagons rosy; 
He serves each fairy and each fay 
With honey from some posy. 
The cricket plays the violin, 
The frog pipes on his horn, 
And brownies, elves, and fairies 
dance 
From dusk till dewy morn. 
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ciate Fairy Fanetes 


THE FAIRY CHING LU AND 
HIS BOTHERSOME QUEUE 


ANNA M. SCOTT 


ON A pink lily-petal sat little Ching Lu, 
Trailing behind him his shiny black queue, 
When along came a tadpole and tugged at his hair, 
And over splashed Ching and his lily-boat fair. 


As little Ching Lu from a cherry tree flew, 

A twig sticking out caught the end of his queue. 
“Help! Help!’ cried Ching Lu to his friend Chickadee, 
And the bird disentangled his queue from the tree. 


Sang little Ching Lu, with a bowl full of rice, 

“Tis the best food of all! There’s nothing so nice!’ 
But a jerk of his head gave a flop to his queue 
That knocked the good rice all over Ching Lu. 


‘“Boo-hoo!”’ cried Ching Lu. “Now what shall I do? 
I am always in trouble because of my queue!” 
He whipped out his scissors without more ado, 

And snipped off his bothersome, 
silly, black queue! 
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Music, when soft voices die, 
V ibrates in the memory 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


No longer a luxury! 


Now within the means of everyone—that most beautiful of pianos— 
the NEW 


STORY & CLARK BABY GRAND 


Perfected after long study and planning to produce a small grand pianoforte of 
the same exquisite tone, stateliness of design, and quality of construction of the 
finest of grands—one that will make a wonderful appearance in the music room 
of a mansion, or in the small apartment. 

Time was, when the Grand Pianoforte was a luxury but it remained for Story & 
Clark to build this unusual instrument of genuine lasting quality to sell at a 
price within reach of all—-and on terms that every home can own one 


The Story & Clark Piano Company 
Chicago New York Brooklyn Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
COPYRIGHT 1922 STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., CHICAGO 7 
Mail The Story « Glark Piano Gompany — 315-317 So. ‘Wabash Ave., Ghicago, Illinois 


Please have your nearest dealer tell me about Nome -----------------------n-nn nnn 
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THE GREATEST AMERICAN COMPOSER 
EDWARD MacDOWELL 


By ANNE FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


E CERTAINLY did have a won- 

\ \ derful vacation, but I, for one, am 

glad to be at home again,”’ said 
Mother, as she took up her darning basket, 
and seated herself in a low rocker before 
the fire. 

“May we go to Music Land tonight?” 
asked Doris, who was leaning over Father’s 
chair. 

“Tt certainly seems that it would be the 
very thing to do,” replied Father. “And it 
also seems to me that you youngsters would 
enjoy having Aunt Margaret tell us, before she 
goes back, all about the wonderful MacDowell 
Colony in Peterborough, which was founded 
by the greatest American composer, Edward 
MacDowell.” 

‘‘Oh, I know some of his pieces!” said 
Mabel. “I play two of the little ones, ‘Toa 
Water Lily’ and ‘To a Wild Rose,’ and I 
think they are the loveliest melodies I ever 
heard.” 

“They surely are lovely,” replied Mother. 
“And they are among the most popular com- 
positions that were ever written.” 

“We will let you play them for us later, 
Mabel,” said Father. “But first I want to 
tell you a little about the man who wrote 
them. Edward MacDowell will go down in 
history, not only as the greatest American 
composer, but also as one of the greatest 
composers of his day. He was born in 1861, 
in the city of New York, and when he was a 
little boy every one thought he would be an 


artist because he made such remarkable 
sketches. But when he was eight years old 
he began to study music, working first with a 
pianist from South America, who declared 
the lad had such great musical talent that he 
ought to study music seriously. 

“When he was fifteen his mother took him 
to Paris, because in those days there was not 
as great a chance for people to study music 
in America as there is today. In Paris there 
is a very old wonderful school called the Paris 
Conservatoire and only the most talented 
students are educated there. But young 
Edward MacDowell had only been one year 
in Paris when he won a scholarship in this 
famous institution, and it was considered a 
very remarkable thing that this honor should 
have been given to an American. After a few 
years MacDowell went to Germany for fur- 
ther study, and it was there that he began to 
compose. He was greatly encouraged in his 
early work along this line by Franz Liszt, 
the great Hungarian pianist, whose ‘Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies’ you children all love. 

“It was while he was living in Germany 
that he met Marian Nevins, who was first 
his pupil and afterwards his wife. She has 
done more for American composers than any 
one in our country. 

“While he was abroad, teaching and play- 
ing, MacDowell also wrote many composi- 
tions. Some of these were very remarkably 
big works like concertos and sonatas, and 
some were little pieces. that he wrote under 












the name of Edgar Thorn. One of these I 
am going to let you hear first. And as an 
excellent arrangement of it is made for the 
Victrola we will hear it that way. It is called 
‘The Tailor and the Bear.’ As you listen, 
you will hear the tailor’s merry little song and 
you can almost see him as he sits working on 
his table. But suddenly a growl is heard, and 
a bear comes marching in. The tailor is 
frightened, but he remembers that he was 
once told that bears like music, so he begins 
to sing and suddenly the bear begins to dance 
and goes on dancing right out of the door.” 

Father put on the record and very soon the 

* children were dancing with the bear. 

“That’s the music I like,” said Dick. 
“So do I,” replied Father, “but we would 
get very tired of it if it was the only kind we 
ever heard. Sonow we will hear MacDowell’s 
piece called ‘The Eagle.’ It is a wonderful 
description in music of that marvelous bird. 
“T am sure you 
children remember 
when we talked 
about the music 
of the Puritans; 
so we will next 
hear a little piece 
from ‘The Sea 
Sketches’ which 
MacDowell called 
*1620’ and which 
really is an old 

Puritan tune.” 
“That is one of 
the tunes that is 
used in the 
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MacDowell Peterborough Pageant,” said 
Aunt Margaret. 

“True,” replied Father, “and now I guess 
we will let Aunt Margaret tell us her story.” 

“ All right,” replied Aunt Margaret. “You 
have about reached the place in the story 
when athe MacDowells returned to_ their 
native land. My first remembrance of going 
to a concert was when I heard MacDowell 
play in Boston, when I was a little girl. That 
next summer we were visiting some cousins 
in New Hampshire and they drove us to the 
little town of Peterborough. I remember 
how excited I was when I saw the wonderful 
pianist, MacDowell, walking down the quaint 
old street, and was told that he had bought 
a summer home there. A few years after- 
ward, I was told that he had built a log cabin . 
high up in the woods where he went alone 
every day and composed. It is still in 
Peterborough and it is called ‘The House of 
Dreams. But 
today in Peter- 
borough there are 
a numberof these 
log houses and 
they are used by 
American  musi- 
cians, artists and 
writers every sum- 
mer. Here they 
can go and work 
alone in the woods 
as MacDowell did, 
and some of the 
loveliest music in 
the whole world 
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has been written there. 

‘‘T wish I could tell you all about the charm- 
ing, brave, little woman, Mrs. MacDowell, 
who, although she is lame, goes over this 
country giving recitals and talks on her hus- 
band’s music, and gives all her money to the 
Peterborough MacDowell Colony, so that 
other young composers may have the chance 
to compose in these ideal surroundings.”’ 

‘‘Here are some piano rolls that Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell made,” said Father. 

“First, we will put on the player piano ‘The 
Woodland Idyls’ which her husband dedicated 
to her. You will feel that you are right out in 
the woods when you hear the lovely ‘Dance 
of the Dryads.’ ” 

After the playing was finished, Father sang 
“The Sea,” “The Robin Sings in the Apple 
Tree,’ and “Thy Beaming Eyes.”’ Then he 
said, ‘“Those are the best known of Mac- 
Dowell’s songs, but I will also sing you a 
beautiful little 
‘Cradle Song.’”’ 

When Father 
had finished, he 
asked Mabel to 
go to the piano 
and play her two 
pieces from 
“The Woodland 
Sketches. ”’ 

“The last time 
I was at ‘ Hillside,’ 
Mrs. MacDowell’s 
beautiful home,” 
remarked Aunt 
Margaret, when 
Mabel had played, 
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“she took me up to MacDowell’s grave. It 
is on the hillside beneath a huge bowlder in 
the very spot where he used to sit and watch 
the sunset on the mountains. All around 
it grow the wild roses that he loved so much. 
It’s a lovely spot.” 

“Can’t Mrs. MacDowell play again?” 
begged Doris. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Father. “This 
time she will play two of the ‘New England 
Idyls’—‘The Joy of Autumn’ and ‘From a 
Log Cabin’—and she will then play ‘Uncle 
Remus’ from ‘The Fireside Tales.’ ”’ 

“‘MacDowell’s music tells us many stories,” 
said Father a little later. “Next winter I 
will take you to hear the Symphony Orchestra 
when they play MacDowell’s great ‘Indian 
Suite’ and then you will hear how he has 
used some of the Indian music.” 


“There is an Indian number in ‘The 
Woodland Sketches,” said Mabel. “My 
teacher said I 


could study that 
next. Itis called 
























| ‘From an Indian 
| Lodge.’ Does 
Gg Mrs. MacDowell 
Bsr play that?” 
“Yes,” replied 


Father, “and after 
that we’ll end with 
his fine ‘Witches’ 
Dance’ which will 
make you all ready 
for Halloween.” 

“TI, for one can 
hardly wait!” said 
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The Most Particular Pirate and “Cravola’”’ 


ONG, long ago when pirates ranged the seas there lived 
[; a bold sea robber who was very different from all 
the others. While they were slovenly and careless 

in their dress, he was most careful of his clothes, Oh, 
most careful. He wore naught but the finest silks and 
cloth of gold, with diamond buttons on his coat and rubies 





topping his long boots. And so he came to be known from 
Greenland to the Equator as the Most Particular 
Pirate. 

Now one year there came a time when for months and 
months this Most Particular Pirate did not capture a 
single ship. Day after day, all day and all night he 
sailed about with lookouts constantly at the mastheads, 
but no ship came in sight. 

His fine clothes were wearing out. His wardrobe was 
slowly diminishing until at last there remained but one 
new suit. This he refused to wear. For he wished to 
save it that he might celebrate his next capture in all his 
finery. 

Then one day a ship was sighted. After it went the 
Most Particular Pirate with his crew of villains. A des- 
perate battle followed, but in the end, with many of her 
crew killed, the ship was forced to surrender. 


41 East 42d St. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


The prisoners were lined up on the deck of the pirate 
craft and the Most Particular Pirate, dressed in his one 
remaining new suit, strutted back and forth in front of 
them, twitting them the meanwhile about their ability to 
fight. * 

Quite suddenly, however, it began to rain. And such 
a rainstorm as it was. No one, not even the oldest of 
the sailors had ever witnessed the like of that storm before. 
The very sky seemed to have opened up. The water 
came down in torrents. Everyone was drenched. But 
the clothes of the Most Particular Pirate were ruined 
for the colors ran out of them in little -treams, until he 
was left with what appeared to be nothing more than a 
dirty white suit. 

At that he fell into a terrible rage. Up and down the 
deck he stormed and turning upon his prisoners in his 
anger he announced that unless some one of them could 
restore the colors to his clothes they must all walk the 
plank. Minutes passed but no one could offer a suggestion 
until the little cabin boy, putting up as bold a front as he 
could, stepped out and said, “Give me your clothes, Sir. 
I will fix them.” The Most Particular Pirate glared at 
him, but as the boy was not to be glared down, he threw 
him the clothes. 

Reaching into his pockets with trembling hand the 
cabin boy drew forth his greatest treasure, a box marked 
“Crayola”? Crayons, Rubens Box, No. 24. Inside the 
box were twenty-four colored crayons with which he had 
often spent a happy afternoon coloring pictures. Now 
he set to work upon the pirate’s clothes and in no time 
at all he had a yellow cape, a blue coat and hat, black 
trousers, brown boots and a 
crimson sash, in shades much 
more brilliant than they had 
ever been before. 


The Most Particular Pi- 
rate stared in amazement. 
He could scarcely believe his 
eyes. He wasso pleased that 
he decided then and there to 
free the little cabin boy and 
all his companions and forth- 
with set them back upon 
their ship, not only with all 
their cargo but with many 
chests of gold besides. 

Today the same “Crayola” 
Crayons, Rubens Box, No. 
24, can be bought in station- 
ery and department stores 
for 30c. And thousands of 
boys and girls spend happy 
hours coloring pictures with 
them. 


Mothers—buy a 
box of ‘‘Crayola”’ 
Crayons today. 
Let the children 
color the picture of 
the pirate as inthe 
story. If yeur 
dealer does not 
carry “Crayola” 
send us 30c for a 
Rubens Box, No. 24. 


New York 












ACATION had ended, and the serious 

business of getting arithmetic prob- 
lems, spelling lessons, and the loca- 
tions of far-away places for each day’s test 
in geography had begun. 

Jack was disgusted. He never would learn 
fractions and he felt sure that if he did, the 
knowledge would never do him any good. 
He wrinkled his forehead and tried to deter- 





mine how much pie would be left on the plate. 


if one boy ate one-third and another boy ate 
one-fourth. He liked pie—especially apple 
and mince and lemon and custard and raisin. 
And he was very fond of cherry pie, too, and 
also huckleberry and pumpkin, and, if the 
truth must be told, he would not refuse a 
second piece of coconut pie. 

But he couldn’t figure out how much pie 
would be left on the plate if one boy ate 
one-third and another boy ate one-fourth— 
though he felt very sure that if he were there 
the pie left would be so very tiny that it 
would take an extremely small fraction to 
tell about it. 

It was then that Jack made his big resolve. 
He would stop going to school and get a job. 
It would be lots more fun earning money 
than going to school. He didn’t know just 





THE CHARIOT RACE 


By Dr. EMMETT DUNN ANGELL—“The Play Man” 






what kind of work he would choose, but Toppo 
would advise him. Toppo, the toy maker, 
who had been the world-famous clown before 
he retired to live on the edge of the village, 
was a dandy friend and understood boys and 
girls so well that his advice was sought by 
all his little companions. It was Saturday 
and Saturday afternoon was always a play day 
in Toppo’s yard. 

When the bunch gathered at Toppo’s 
house, Jack, full of his new ambition, asked 
Mr. Toppo if he would tell him what a boy 
could do who wanted to work instead of 
going to school. 

“Well, you funny little duffer,’”’ laughed 
Toppo, “I don’t know just what sort of a 
job would be best for you; but I do know one 
thing and that is, if I had my life to live 
over again, I would certainly want to go to 
school a lot. 

“TI never went to school,” he added seri- 
ously, “and when I was a little shaver going 
from town to town with the circus, I used to 
envy the boys and girls who had homes ‘and 
fathers and mothers who let them go to 
school.” 

“But you know such a lot of things,” 
exclaimed Jack’s sister Carol, admiringly. 
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“Yes, and there are a lot of things that I 
don’t know—things that you are learning 
every day,” said Toppo. 

The children gathered closer. 

“‘T was born in a circus wagon and all the 
life I knew in my early days was as a young- 
ster with ashow. In the old days we traveled 
in wagons. 

Late at night, 
when the tent 
was pulled 
down, we 
would crawl 
into one of 
them and get 
our sleep as 
we jolted over 
country roads. 
We would get 
to the next 
town before 
sunrise and 
then the ‘big 
top’—that’s 
what circus 
people call the 
tent—had to 
go up. Then 
came the street 
parade and 
the afternoon 
show and the 
evening show. 
Down would 
come the big 
top and we 
would be on 
our way again. 
There wasn’t much time for school in that 
sort of a life, now was there? 

“Oh, tell us some more! I love to hear 
about queer things like that. Won’t you 
tell us some more? Please do Mr. Toppo!”’ 
pleaded Mary Emily, who was the littlest 
girl in the group. 

“I will some other time, but today I have 
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a dandy game and it will make you think 
of the circus. It’s called the Chariot Race, 
and that’s one of the things you have all seen 
in the big show.” 

Toppo then brought out four brightly 
painted sticks. One end of each stick was 
sharply pointed, and Toppo drove each in 

the ground so 
that a square 
was formed 
with each side 
of the square 
measuring 
about twelve 
feet. With 
Bert’s _ assist- 
ance he ran 
a piece of 
bunting from 
post to post 
around the 
square. 

“This is the 
race track,” 
he explained. 
“T could have 
made it’ with 
four chairs or 
four stones or 
four anything 
that would 
mark the cor- 
ners, but we | 
old circus men 
like lots of 
color and | 

flash.’ 

“Tl think | 
it’s much nicer than chairs or old stones,” 
said Elizabeth, approvingly. ‘‘But what do 


you do now?” i 
“Form a line,” Toppo ordered, “‘and I will | 

show you.” 
Toppo then grouped them in “fours,” 

placing two girls and two boys in each 


four. Then he went on with the game. 
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““Now we are ready for the big champion- 
ship Chariot Race,” he explained. ‘One 
four will stand at one corner of the race track 
and one four will stand at the other corner 
of the track. 

“That’s right,”’ he added as the first two 
fours took their positions. ‘Now hook arms 
and hang on tight, for this is a pursuit race 
and the chariot that overtakes the other wins. 
If you break apart you lose—so see that you 
hang on.” 

The first two chariots poised on the mark 
and when Toppo gave the signal the race was 
on. It was a real race and was almost won 
by Jack’s four, but he was too anxious and 
stumbled, and brought all of his galloping 
horses down in a heap. 

The losers had to sit in the hollow square, 
while the winners were sent to the opposite 
side from the group of waiting charioteers 
to rest. 

When all of the chariots had raced, Toppo 
gave the winners'a good long rest and then 
had them race. Eventually there were but 
two teams left and they raced for the cham- 
pionship. They were evenly matched and 
while the team that Carol was on gained a 
little it could not overtake the team that 
was racing against them. They had gone 
around the little track eight or nine times 
when Toppo called “time.” 

He gave the race and the championship to 
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Carol’s team and explained that it wasn’t 
wise to run until exhausted, and that after 
two teams had run six or seven times around 
and it didn’t seem as if either would catch 
the other, the best thing to do was to call 
“time” and give the race to the leading 
team. 

Toppo then took Jack off to the barn to 
help feed Spic and Span, the two little Shet- 
land ponies. 

Bert walked home with his chum and they 
lagged a little behind the rest of the noisy 
crowd. 

“What did Mr. Toppo talk to you so much 
about?” asked Bert, eyeing Jack with a good 
deal of interest. 

Jack stopped short then and began to 
grin. 
“It’s a secret, but he thinks it would be 
foolish for a boy as young as I not to be in 
school when there are so many new things 
happening all the time, like radio and air- 
ships and things like that; and I do too, 
for a fellow’s got to keep on his toes these 
days, Mr. Toppo says, or he will be left way 
behind. And here’s the secret—he’s going 
to let me help him make toys after school if 
Dad will let me—that is, if I have good marks 
in school.” 

““Gee, I’ve got good marks. Do you think 
he would let me help, too?” exclaimed Bert 
enviously. 
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Mothers—How Do You Answer This Question? 


Ton when you are busiest, your child comes to 


you with that eternal question of childhood. 
“What shall I do?” Yet the success or failure 
of your child in later life rests very largely upon the 
way you answer this every day, commonplace question. 

Much as you would like to, you cannot lay down 
your many duties and devote all your time to playing 
with your children. That would be impossible and 
would cheat you out of the leisure and relaxation you 
must have to maintain the charm and poise of mother- 
hood. Nor can you, in fairness to your children, 
merely tell them to “run along and play.’’ For the 
tiny mind of a child, untrained and undeveloped, 
needs your guidance in inventing games and pastimes 
that are character building and healthful. And that 
is one of your biggest duties as a mother—the duty of 
pointing out attractive recreation which will develop 
your child’s mind. If you can answer your children’s 
demands for amusement with intelligent suggestions 
for healthy but mind training play, you have gone a 
long way toward making them successful men and 
women. 

To help you in answering this question—to give you 
more leisure and to lighten your burden, the mother- 
lore, knowledge and actual experience in bringing up 
and training thousands of children has been boiled 


down to five astonishingly helpful books. These 
books, which read as easily and as entertainingly as a 
novel, point out the way to keep your children happy, 
contented, and growing mentally. 


One volume is devoted to the understanding of 
children and their moods—careless, angry, fretful, 
dreamy, etc. It is really a glimpse into the soul of a 
child that gives you a clearer idea of just how the 
little mind works. Then there are four volumes of 
games, songs, stories, and occupations for every boy 
and. girl—little or big—and these are planned and 
chosen to develop self-reliance and to start the children 
thinking for themselves. Lucy Wheelock, foremost 
authority in the country on ceseuneue methods 
and child training, who edited the 1,700 fascinating 
pages which make up this helpful series, has the love 
of children in her heart and a clear understanding of 
a mother’s problems. 

There is real help waiting for you in these inspiring iri 
volumes which ‘ine up the Kindergarten Children’s 
Hour and it does not cost you a cent to see them. 
The request blank below will bring them to you for 
examination. The happiness of your children and 
yourself really demands that you at least examine 
these books. Mail in your request today. 


SEND NO MONEY 


(— 





2A Park Street, Boston, 


SEND-ON-APPROVAL REQUEST 


Houghton Mifflin Company, [oe Library Department 
ss. 


Please send me one set in five volumes, cloth binding of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN'S HOUR. If satisfactory 
I agree to pay you $2.50 within seven days after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter for five months; or to pay $11.88 
within 


seven days after receipt of the books if I pay in full. 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND QUILTIE No. 15 


Designed by 
RUBY SHORT McKIM 


thoughtful and gentle about eating 
his guests, the Oysters, as the 
Walrus had been. 


[Ts Carpenter was not nearly so 


“It seems a shame,” the Walrus said, 
“To play them such a trick. 

After we've brought them out so far, 
And made them trot so quick!’ 

The Carpenter said nothing but, 
‘The butter’s spread too thick!” 


Here is the grouchy old Carpenter, 
frowning at his bread and butter. Some 
folks and Quilties are not worth trying 
to please, are they? 

To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, get a smoothly ironed piece of 


the carbon paper over it. 


muslin ten inches square, and a blue or 
black piece of carbon paper. Lay the 
muslin down on a flat surface. Place 
On top of 
the carbon paper place the above draw- 
ing. Stick pins around the design so it 
will be held firmly in place over the car- 
bon and the muslin. Then, so that the 
traced lines will be perfectly straight, lay 
a ruler along the lines of the drawing. 
Trace over the lines of the drawing and 
the pattern will be transferred through 
the carbon and the muslin. Then you 
can outline stitch the lines on the muslin 
and have the pattern in thread. There 
are twenty drawings in all; just enough 
squares for a child's quilt. 
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AND DOLLY’S 


Designed by LAURA VALENTINE. With Patterns 


nee. is here all ready to play with you all fall, and 
brings \the suggestion for a nice cape and a pretty dress. 
The dress, No. 3961, comes in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years, and 
can be used for a party in crepe de chine or challie or made in 
serge with a guimpe for school. Here it is of crepe de chine with 
net puffing at the neck and long net sleeves tied in at the wrist 
with a pretty piece of ribbon and a small ruffle. The same soft 
ribbon ties around the waist, tying at each side or in the back. 
A little touch of wool embroidery finishes it around the neck and 
armholes, while the two round circles may be formed by cutting 


out contrasting pieces of crepe de chine and darning them on. 
en that comfortable little cape, No. 3873, comes in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. It is of serge stitched with heavy floss. 
There are two ways the collar can be used, and the pattern will 
show Mother how. Patterns are 20 cents each. 
Miss Valentine is always glad to answer any questions Mother 
may care to ask regarding your dress, if she will send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to Miss Laura Valentine, Care CHILD 


LIFE, Rand M¢Nally & Company, 536 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, III. 
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Just Arrived From 
Toy Tinker Town 


ADIO Tinker sends a message—click, click, clicking to every 
girl and boy in America. 


While Radio Tinker is only a make- 
believe, it closely resembles a high priced 
Radio Outfit. It is made of heavy sheet 
steel, lithographed in bright colors, with 
top and base of hard wood, mahogany 
finish. Size 8x6x24. The dials all turn, 
a telegraph key imitates code messages, 
another appliance makes sounds like static. 
With the loud speaker the child can imitate 
music of all kinds, speeches, stories, market 
reports, etc. Price complete 


This message says, “‘I am Radio Tinker—the youngest of the 
Toy Tinker Family. I look just like a big Radio. My colors are 
bright. When you talk to me, I say what you say. I can sing 
when you sing to me, too. I love to give telegraph messages 
to your little friends in the next room. It’s lots of fun, because 
we can play we're sending messages away from New York to 
Denver, just by setting the dial. 


I am all ready to come to your home at any time now. [I like 
girls and boys and I want you to like me. Click, click, click.”’ 


Radio Tinker is the newest member of the large and noted 
family of Tinker Toys. He will give hours of happiness to boys 
and girls. You can buy him for $1.00 at your toy store or in the 
toy department of your favorite department store. 


TINKER TOYS 


Sold Wherever Good Toys are Sold 


THE TOY TINKERS - 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Evanston, III. 
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It will take but a minute 
to write for 


HIS little catalog, “Books for Chil- 

dren and Guide for Selection,” will 
show you how to fill your children’s hearts 
with delight. For it lists a complete library 
of books for them Such fine stories they 
are, in such pretty dress, filled with lovable 
and laughable tales to meet the moods of 
little tots and older boys and girls. 


World-known writers, with a full under- 
standing of the child-heart, have written 
these books. Famous aartists, gifted in 
interpreting the themes, have illustrated 
them. Into their pages, interest and delight 
have been poured—generously. You will 
approve these books. They help to de- 
velop clean minds and to form good habits. 


this Catalog» 


The RAND MCNALLY Catalog of Books 
for Children is the Guide for Selec- 
tion and makes choosing easy and rapid, ° 
no matter what the age of the child. It 
is arranged perfectly and describes each 
story so skillfully you know at a glance 
whether it is suited to your little one’s 
understanding. 


Write to us for this little treasure-house 
of amusing, instructive and entertaining 
books. Have it handy for use when you 
are shopping. Itcosts you nothing. Books 
form character in children as well as in 
grown-ups—and a children’s library in 
the home is something greatly to be 
desired. 


RAND MENALLY & GomMPANY 


Publishers of CHILD LIFE 
The Children’s Own Magazine 


536 S. CLARK STREET 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Dept. J-33 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


Send promptly without charge to me your catalog, “Books 
for Children and Guide for Selection.” 
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More About the Plates 
These pictures show the 
actual size of book plates. 


The designs, by well- 
known artists for children, 
are beautifully printed on 
tinted Japanese vellum. 
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536 S. Clark Street 


THE CHILD’S 
OWN 


F ANYTHING can add to a 
child’s joy in owning a book it is 
these two things: to have his 
family and playmates know 
about it, and to stamp his book 
indelibly with the sign manual 
of possession. The latter, as a 

rule, consists of writing his name all 
over the inside cover. 


With this pride of ownership in 
mind, and to encourage the young 
reader not only to care for his books, 
but to begin early to build up a little 
library of his own, Rand M¢Nally & 
Company have prepared the charming 
little book plates shown on this page. 


At a glance, one can understand a 
child’s delight in pasting on the inside 
cover of his book one of these hall 
marks of ownership—a card announc- 
ing to his world—‘‘this book is mine.’ 


The plates encourage neatness. 
They do away with soiled pencil script 
and names scrawled much too large for 
the space. Besides giving to the child 
an individual design, each plate carries 
the name—entered at order—in clear, 
attractive type. 


RAND M¢ENALLY & COMPANY, Publishers 


Herbert 
Barton 


A 
Le 


How to Get Them 


Any plate — with name 
rinted in at order—will be 
urnished for $3.50 a hun- 
dred; or with one year’s 
subscription to the magazine, 
CuiLp LIFE, together with 
an additional $2.50. 


If you want your children 
to treasure their books, give 
them this little building 
stone toward a library. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Directions for making “BEST OF ALL” Cut Out Toys 


EFORE cutting out these toys, pam this page on heavy paper. The wheels tion. Fold the shafts on the dotted 
should be le of two pieces of cardboard pasted ether. When thoroughly h 

dry, score and then fold wagon and seat on the dot lines as indicated, first 

cutting the lines on the bottom of wagon as these form the axles to which the 

wheels are fastened with a toothpick. The colored part of the seat goes outside 

and the lower part of the sides over the wagon sides as shown in the illustra- 





The only joy I keep is what I give away 


CLUB MOTTO: 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 


If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


For further information regarding the Joy Givers’ Club write to 


CARE OF RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


THE BLUEBIRD 


ONCE saw a pretty bluebird 
Sitting in her nest; 
She had three little babies, 
All under her breast. 


MARY CHARLOTTE HARPER 
Age 8 years Statesboro, Ga. 


Dear Miss Rose Waldo: 

LOVE CHILD LIFE— simply 

adore it. 1 waited about a 
week for it. Soon the days turned 
to ages. When the postman came 
with it I said, ‘Good news! Good 
news!" I was so glad. My mother 
wanted me to go out and play but 
I was too much interested in CHILD 
LIFE. When a lady friend heard 
of it she sent for it for her grand- 
son. Well, good-bye, 


Your new little friend, 
OLIVER FIELD 


9% years Spokane, Wash. 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


THE UNHAPPY ACORN 


CQNCE upon a time there was a 


very unhappy acorn. He 
was always grumbling about some- 
thing. The happy little flowers 
laughed and made fun of him. One 
day the poor acorn wished and 
wished to be a daisy, and to his 
surprise, the next morning he found 
himself a daisy. 


But one day a little girl came 
along and picked him, and he 
began to die and he wished to be a 
butterfly. So he was changed into 
a butterfly 


But the boys caught him and 
put him into a jar. So he said, 
“T guess, after all, an acorn is the 
best.” So he was turned back into 
an acorn, and decided it was best 
to be satisfied and not always to be 
wishing for something better. 


MARY MARGARET TROTLER 
Age 9 years Baker, Ore. 


* 645 


536 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER AND WINTER 


“THE little tulip grows so fast 
And pretty soon the ‘sum- 
mer’s past; 
Then the snow falls very thick 
And thus the ground is covered 
quick. 


ALBERT W. REAM 
Age 8% years Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

CAN hardly wait each month 

until I can get the CHILD LIFE 
magazine. I read every page over 
and over. I suggested to Mother 
that next Christmas we subscribe 
for the CHILD LIFE magazine and 
give it to my little friends I always 
remember. I want to be a Joy 
Giver and join the Joy Givers’ Club. 
I am sending my own poem “Win- 
ter to the Club. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 





Keeping Baby’s 
Clothes Changed 


1s easy with 


HYGIENIC 


TIDY-DIDIE 


LL the family must pick 
A baby up. And all the 
friends, too. Every one 

loves to hold baby in their arms. 


Mothers take pride in having 
baby’s clothes fresh and clean 
especially when visitors call. 


Mothers all over the country 
dress their babies up in Tidy- 
Didies. They are so soft and 
neat. And everything about 
Tidy-Didies is so carefully 
made. There’s the hygenic net 
top for perfect ventilation. 
And the roominess between 
baby’s little legs which means 
so much for baby’s comfort. 


And all the edges are soft and 
fit snugly. Mothers are never 
anxious when visitors want to 
hold baby if he is wearing 
Tidy-Didies. 

You can never know just how 
much Tidy-Didies mean until 
you see a pair on your own baby. 
They come in white and flesh— 
extra large, large, and medium 
sizes. Ask your dealer for 
Tidy-Didies. You won’t be 
satisfied with any other. 


The SANITARY RUBBER 
NOVELTY COMPANY 
331 West Ohio Street 


CHICAGO 


CHILD LIFE 


WINTER 


| SAW some little fairies, 

Come running from the trees, 
And I knew that winter was coming, 
As the trees were losing their leaves. 


Each little fairy had a song to sing, 
As she floated along her way, 

And the song was a song of gladness 
To welcome the long winter day. 


WILLIAM LANTAFF 
Age 8 years New York City 


BRINGING JOY TO 
A BLUEBIRD 


NE day a bluebird came back 

from the South to a small 
city in New York state. It made 
its nest in a cherry tree. Near 
the cherry tree there was a house. 
There lived in this house a boy and 
a girl. 

The boy's name was John and 
the girl's name was Julia. The 
bluebird sang beautiful songs to 
them. 

One day John said, ‘Julia, I 
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Art Bronzes 
for Gifts 


VARIETY of art 

subjects is being 
prepared and will be 
offered in bronze, 
including many pop- 
ular priced articles 
suitable for gifts. 
Request will bring 
illustrated and de- 
scriptive booklet. 










































WILLIAM J. DALTON 


447 W. 22nd St. 
NEW YORK 



















believe the bluebird has sceuee] cocceseseeceerecteeieeeeyteeneee 


little bluebirds. The little blue- 
birds will be getting older, and they 
will need food. Let us leave some 
seeds and crumbs in a dish on the 
ground.” 

“Yes, let us do that,” said Julia. 
“Let us also dig up some worms 
and put them on a dish.” 

They did this, and the bluebird 
sang all the more _ beautifully. 
Don’t you think that they brought 
as much joy to the bluebird as the 
bluebird brought to them? 

CHRISTINE M. DEVORE 
Age11% years Wellsville, N. Y. 


HALLOWEEN DREAMS 


HERE was a crazy goose 
Went to crazy hill, 
He fed on pencil juice 
And lots of pumpkin pill. 


And then the crazy goose, 
He went to crazy tree; 

He ran just like a moose, 
And came near catching me! 


MAGNUS H. CORIN 
Age, almost 5 years 






















FASCINATING NEW 


LOTTO GAMES | 


—the World’s greatest, most Educational 
games ever invented—made in three kinds— | 
ALPHABETICAL LOTTO 
NUMERAL LOTTO 












ATLAS GAME COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A sturdy handsome wheel 
toy for children between three 
and eight years. 


The Glider Rider 


For 
Play 
After 
School 


The Glider _— —— strong 
legs, backs, and arms. lis little 
bodies full of life and vigor. It sup- 
plies the kind of healthful recreation 
so essential when children are confined 
for hours each day in school. 


Beautiful fall days are here. Let 
our child live them to the utmost. 
The Glider Rider will prove a wise 
and generous contribution, and its cost 
is practically nothing. 


Built eovecially for tots three to eight 
years, the Glider Rider is close to.the 
ent accidental ee 
arp to ine clothing; me 
pee IP anche in ttle fingers. and- 
finished in rich, live red, with 
some an wheels of po Shipped 
knocked-down with na f proper sise 
right in ne fa few Can be assembled 
by anyone a few minutes. A ham- 
mer is all you n 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Nothing gives a child greater delight 
than to receive a package through the 
mail. 

Fill out and mail the coupon with $1.00. 
The postman will deliver the Glider Rider at 
your door within the next few days. 

If this toy fails to meet with your approval, 
you are welcome to return it. 


American Toy Horse Company 


Marinette, Wisconsin 


American Tey Horse Company, 
Marinette, Wisconsin — 


Gentlemen; 


Please send a ao Rider to my child whose 
nae pases be a, $1 is enclosed with this 
es Se ae ti for a r the toy in full. It is 
for any reason, I should return 
Ze tes within ave ane. see will refund my 
money promptly. 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

DO not think any one could 

enjoy CHILD LIFE as much 
as I do; I simply adore it. When 
my friends come over I never want 
to play. I always want to read 
CHILD LIFE. I'm lending it to a 
girl that lives next door. 

I'm sending a verse in, so that 
I can join the Joy Givers’ Club. 

Sincerely, 
ELEANOR HEINEMAN 


BINGO BOY 


HAVE a little bulldog, 

His name is Bingo Boy, 
And every time I play with him 

He’s always full of joy. 

ne day poor Bingo burned his 

paw, 

And burned it very badly; 
But when I fixed it up again, 

He acted very gladly. 


ELEANOR HEINEMAN 
Age 10 years Merrill, Wis. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
| HAVE been reading CHILD 

LIFE for two months, and I 
enjoy it very much. I would like 
to become a member of the Joy 
Givers’ Club. I will send you a 
poem, and will thank you if you 
will publish it. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN K. MCMAHON 


LITTLE SISTER 


HAVE a little sister 
Who has a new coat, 
But then she saw the river— 
Now she wants a boat. 


JOHN K. MCMAHON 
Age 9% years Boston, Mass. 


Dear Rose Waldo: 

AM writing to tell you how 

much I love the CHILD LIFE 
magazine. I read it from. cover 
to cover and can hardly wait for 
the next issue. I am _ inclosing 
a poem which I hope you will 
print. 

Yours truly, 
EVELYN BAHR 


a Happy Kid 


His folks have just given him a 
genuine Patrick sweater. It’s green- 
and-black label tells his sharp young 
eyes that he now has a REAL sweat- 
er just like his dad and Uncle Bob 
wear when they go hunting. 


Patrick sweater yarns are differ- 
ent. They are made of the highest 
quality virgin wool. 

A genuine Patrick sweater pleases 
any honest-to-goodness, rough-and- 
tumble youngster. He’ll wear it and 
wear it—and it will stand rough 
usage because it has the genuine 
Patrick quality, admitted to be the 
standard of all woolen values. 

Make sure your sweater is a Pat- 
rick. Look for the green-and-black 
label. The ‘‘gang”’ will then know 
you have a sweater that’s worth 
having. They’re sold at the best 
dealers, everywhere. 

Write for new Patrick catalogue. It 
tells a lot of interesting things about Pat- 
rick yarns and Patrick cloth—and it de- 
scribes all the things that Patrick makes. 

“Bigger Than Weather’’ 


F. A. PATRICK & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


eed that thrive in the snow 





Ives Trains 


_ Ives Railroad System will 
make any Boy Smile. The 
Ives Railroad outfits suit any purse 
too. They range from $1.75 to 
$50.00 in price. There are spring 
locomotives that whizz around an 
“‘O” gauge track and monster elec- 
trics, that operate an ‘‘O”’ gauge and 
standard 2 gauge track which are 
exact copies of the latest New 
York Central Models. The Ives 
Railroad Systems have a dazzling 
variety of bridges, tunnels, switches, 
passenger and freight stations, sig- 
nals, and railroad equipment. The 
cars like the locomotives are also 
exact copies. The freight cars are 
painted like the real ones on prin- 
cipal railroads, coal cars, tank cars, 
stock cars, flat cars, lumber cars, 
cabooses. 


Our beautiful 1923 catalog ablaze 
with color will tell you all about 
these wonderful trains as well as 
The Ives Boats. Remember that 
The Ives Trains can he operated 
either indoors or out. After the 
indoor season their substantial con- 
struction makes them an ideal out- 
door toy. You boys can build a 
railroad, running a spur track to 
the edge of a pond or brook, ship 
the freight to a miniature wharf 
and load it on an Ives merchant 
ship—an entire transportation 
scheme all with Ives equipment. 
No other manufacturer furnishes 
this complete outfit. It can all be 
bought in separate units. 


Send 10c right now for our dandy 
1923 catalog in colors, showing Ives 
Trains and Boats. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


212 Holland Ave. BRIDGEPORT; CONN: 


CHILD LIFE 


AUTUMN 


HE leaves are turning golden 
brown, 
And fluttering through the air, 
Into the quiet pond below, 
And sailing everywhere. 


The wee young lambs are playing 
By their mother’s side, 

While dignified cows are looking 
To see that no harm is nigh. 


EVELYN BAHR 


Age 11 years Orange, Calif. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

TAKE CHILD LIFE and like 

it very much. I am in the 
second grade at school. I am 
only writing a short letter. I am 
sending a puzzle for the children to 
work out. I have no brothers or 
sisters, so | would like to have any 
of your Joy Givers write to me. I 
have just been reading my latest 
number and I can hardly wait till 
the next. 

Yours truly, 
CARL WILLIAM TILLER 


PULILE 


OW many words can you 
make out of the letters in 


these words: 
growl? 


treat, traps, plate 


CARL WILLIAM TILLER .- 
Age 6 years Battle Lake, Minn. 


HELEN'S DOLL 


NCE a little girl, named 
Helen, Brown, wished she 
had a doll to play with, because she 
was lonely and she loved dolls. 
She told her mother what she 
wanted, and her mother said, ‘‘Go 
and ask the fairies to get you a doll 
to play with.” 

So Helen went to the fairies, and 
she told them what she wanted, 
and the fairies said that on the 
stroke of twelve there would be a 
beautiful eclipse of the moon and a 
beautiful doll would drop from the 
clouds. Helen looked out of the 
window, and behold, a_ beautiful 
doll flew in her: window!» She-ran 
into her mother’s room and _ told 
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Plaline Toys 
for Fun 


H’lo there, Central! Ding-a-ling! 
Hear my Pla hone jingling? 

oe like D. y’s, cept, you see, 
ey sort of fitted this to me! 


The Playphone is made for 
boys and girls both big and 


little. It comes in red, blue, 
white, pink, green and black. 


If your deal 

Playphone kindly send us his 
name with oa <a we will 
mail you Playp! a 
packed ten ina iovte al gift 


The Gong Bell Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Plaline Toys 
EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 








Le aan 


Teach Your Children 
To Teach Themselves 


"Giger Modeling is entertaining 

and educational. It develops 
talent. Why not give your child- 
ren a chance? ‘*Modelit’’ can be 
used over and over—it never 
hardens. 


Complete Outfit $1.00 


Beautiful cardboard box 11x8 
inches. Cover in orange and black 
containing 7 colors of ‘‘Modelit’’ 
clay, tools, book of designs. Sent 
postpaid for $1.00 if your dealer 
does not have it. 


THE PRANG CO., 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


enclose $1 for “‘Modelit’’ Outfit No. 3, as per 
“Special Offer” to readers of this magazine. 


Name of my Dealer 


ae Rl A LR RR 
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her about the good fairies gift to 
her, 
And she lived happily after she 
got the doll. 
GRETCHEN LAPPE 
Age 8 years 


My dear Rose Waldo: 
AM sending you a poem of the 
swallows in autumn. If you 
print. it in CHILD LIFE I will send 
you a long and most interesting 
fairy tale. 
EDITH KANE 


THE SWALLOWS 


[LPILe swallows, are you going 
Far off south from autumn’s 
blowing? 
Or will you stay here through rain 
And snow, then fly away again? 


But won't you wait, oh, won't you 
stay? 

You might wait for a week or day. 

Oh, good-by, good-by, swallows 
dear, 

Until the snow away will clear. 

Fly, little swallows, fly, fly, 

The world seems to echo good-by! 


EDITH KANE 
Age 7 years Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
HIS is the first poem I ever 
tried to write. I hope you 
will like it well enough to print it 
in my favorite magazine. 
Affectionately yours, 
BETTY NICHOLSON 


BED TIME 


T is really quite surprising, 
When the evening skies are red, 
The bats and owls are rising, 
While chickens go to bed. 


When the ow! flies out from his tree, 
You hear him calling, 

Whooe, Whooe, Whooe! 

Whooe, Whooe! 


When little children go to bed, 

The bats are flying over head, 

They sometimes wake the birds of 
day 

By squeaking in a funny way. 


BETTY NICHOLSON 
Age 9 years Ellis, Kansas 


Joy Givers Club 


HESE Navajo Kiddies were “Snapped” at Grand 
Canyon National Park, out in Arizona. The Grand 
Canyon belongs to you. It’s a place where you can ride 

a mule along a trail that ends a mile deep down in the earth, 
and ‘you can look at the most beautiful scene in all the world. 


The Kiddies are not quite sure whether a bear will jump 
out at them from the camera or not. If they knew that the 
photographer’s pockets were full of stick candy, they would 
smile, don’t you think so? 


Ask your father or mother to take you along, when they go 
to the Grand Canyon on their Santa Fe Way to California. 


Write me for illustrated booklet, “Grand Canyon Outings.” 


JAS. R. MORIARTY, Division Passenger Agent 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. 
179 W. Jackson Street 
Chicago, II]. 
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ag 
Slip-On Baby Pants 





Patented ty eo 


CrmMax pure gum rubber Slip-On Baby 
Pants are an ideal sanitary protection 
for baby. Colors: Pink, white or yellow. 
Sizes: small, medium and large. Price 50 
cents a pair. 


Patented 


LIMAX COOL VENTILATED SUM- 
MER PANTS made of pure gum rub- 
ber and fine quality net. The garment is 
held in place by our patented ornamental 
stitch covering the elastic. It completely 
protects baby’s clothing and is designed 
especially for the hot summer months. 
Recommended by Doctors. Colors: White 
and Yellow. Sizes: Small, medium and 
large at 50 cents a pair and extra large at 
75 cents. 


Climax children’s play apron made of 
the best quality rubberized percale 
with mother-goose figures all over it, will 
delight every little girl and boy. Mother 
will be glad to get one for you because the 
apron can also be as a bib and pro- 
tects your clothing. It does not crack and 
is easily laundered. Price 30 cents each. 


If these garments are not for sale at 
your local dealer send us his name 
and the price of the garments you 
desire either in stamps or currency. 
Complete catalog showing full line 
of women's and infants’ sanitary 
goods sent free upon request. 


The CLIMAX SPECIALTY CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


1515 Pine St. 





| Dear Miss Waldo: 


CHILD LIFE 
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ENJOY CHILD LIFE very much. 

There is a park across the street 
from us. There are many birds 
in the park that sing so sweetly. 
There are canaries, robins, mock- 
ing birds, wrens, humming birds, 
and crested cardinals. I lowe the 
birds, and put water out for them 


| every day. 










Age 7 years 


THE ANN FAMILY 
“THERE was a man, 


Whose name was Dan, 
Dan had a wife, 
Whose name was Nan, 


Nan had a great big frying pan, 


Nan also had a daughter, 
Whose name was Ann, 


Ann had a very beautiful fan, 


It was of pretty tan; 


I go to the Training 
Department of our Teachers’ Col- 
lege and will be in the third grade 
| next year. 


DONALD MONTGOMERY 
Castleberry, Okla. 


Snuggle Pup 
Book Ends 


HEE. boys and girls, are a pair 
of book ends that will delight 
your hearts. Modelled by Frank W. 
Hopkins, the famous cartoonist—they 
arefunny. Beautifully hand painted, 
in antique finish of green and old gold, they 
are sure good tolook upon. 8) inches high, 
of hard composition—and their name is 
“‘Lucky’’—(a larger size of the famous 
Snuggle Pup called ‘“‘Lucky’’). Send $2.50 
for a pair of these clever Lucky Pups and be 
the first in your crowd to have them. 


THE PUP TOYS CO., Inc. 


670 RUSH ST. CHICAGO 





This she kept in a big tin can! 


CATHERINE ELIZABETH UDERS 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Age 10 years 


Q ABY is safe and ha 

B in a Rock-A-Bye Swing 
No. 34. It cannot twist 
around, and baby cannot 
fall out. White swing and 
stand re-inforced with 
steel. Place it anywhere 
a is satisfied. At 
dealers or by express. 
for Nursery Specialti 
Perfection Mfg. Co., 
2719 H. Leffingwell, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COMPLETE 
rr 







































GET THIS FREE CATALOG OF 
CHILDREN’S PLAYS 

A carefully selected list of over 

150 of the best plays for children. 

For home, school, and public use. 






Your request on post card brings 
the catalog, without obligation. 
Write to-day 
OLD TOWER PRESS 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 















Kiddies! Have You Your Copy 
of Wee Hoppy Toad Tales? 


Second edition just off the press. Seven im- 
pressive, delightful tales of a kind-hearted 
young toad. You'll read and reread them with 
ever increasing enjoyment. Attractively Bound 
and Illustrated. Sent postpaid for soc. Send 
Today. WILLIAM A. HENNESSEY, 

Dept. A, 93 High Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 










































_— up-to-date pleasure wheel for 
children. Equipped with fas- 
cinating miniature automobile horn, 
the JOYCYCLE furnishes an irre- 
sistable toy for boys and girls. 

This sturdy toy has a pistol grip 
and one pull of the trigger in the 
handle shoots forth a delightful 
blast from the horn. 

The JOYCYCLE furnishes an 
incentive to children to play and 
romp outdoors where healthy exer- 
cise in fresh air and sunshine makes 
for sturdy boys and girls. 

The JOYCYCLE is built of metal 
throughout with a 12 inch wheel 
equipped with a half inch rubber tire. 


If your dealer does not carry the 
JOYCYCLE send $2.00 direct to 


The A. H. FRANKE CO. 


Manitowoc, Wis. 
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The Best Mattress is Made 
Better by Using a 


Quilted 
Mattress 
Protector 


**None genuine without Trade Mark” 


[rs like sleeping on air 
to sleep on a Quilted 
Protector. They are 
made of the finest ma- 
terials money can buy. 


Quilted in the Excel- 
sior way that keeps them 
light, soft and fluffy even 
after long use and wash- 
ing. Made in all sizes to 


fit all beds and cribs. 


Because of their many 
features, they are espe- 
cially suited to use on 
Baby’s Crib. They pro- 
tect the child as well as 
the mattress—save time 


and labor. 


Endorsed by Physicians 
and Used by the Best 
Families Who Know 


See that Trademark is stitched 
in corner of every protector 
you purchase 


The Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 Laight Street 
New York City 


Joy Givers Club . 651 


A BRIGHT SUNNY DAY 


T is a very bright sunny day, 
The little children are at their 
play. 
The bigger children playing ball 


Are watching for their playmate’s 
call. 


AUTOMATIC 


Isn't it nice on a sunny day, 
Where children laugh and play so 


gay? GET the booklet, 
The big school bell rings aloud; The Conven- 


i f mfort,” 
The children race to school like a sentinel ped 
cloud. : 


at home discuss the 
advantages of auto- 
matic heat control. 
Its comfort, con- 
venience and economy will 
convince you it is true wisdom to 
install the “Minneapolis” Heat Reg- 
ulator at once. Keeps the temper- 
ature uniform. Lowers the tem- 
perature at night, raises it in early 
morning. Automatically! Burns 
the fuel evenly, utilizes all the 
heat, wastes none. Saves its cost. 


LOUIS OLBERG 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Age 9 years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
I] LIKE CHILD LIFE very much 
and wish to join the Joy Givers’ 
Club. 
I am sending a little poem which 


‘ int. Dependable. Half a million in use. 
I hope you will print Wks Sie fon bealilet dade. 
Yours truly, 


MARTHA WARNER TROWBRIDGE HM I N. N. EA pP OL S 


Heat REGutaTor Co. 


2720 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service Branches in Twenty Principal Cities 
(gE 


LDF As 


THE BEE 


ITTLE golden bee 
Flitting all day long, 
What is it you're singing mgt 

5 TRA kK 
In your happy song: y ALUMINUM 
Why do you flit happily oy 
Till the day is done, 
Singing all the time, 
And happy in the sun? 


MARTHA WARNER TROWBRIDGE 
Age 8% years Snohomish, Wash 


Soft Cuddly Chums for | 
Little Boys and Girls 
- LOVEM 


Bunnies 


Lovem Bunnies are 
bulky little playmates 
who stand good na- | 
turedly the roughest | 
tumbling. They are 
sturdy little fellows | 
made of soft outi 
flannel, stuffed wit 


The One Sensible Plate 
for Little Children 


Look For The 
HOLDFAST 


TRADEMARK 


Clamps fast to high-chair, tray, or table. Baby 
cannot pull it loose. 
t 1 Sides bulged to prevent spilling. 
cotton and clad in | Made of pure, Tears. hard aluminum, Cannot 
garments of bright ||| break and will not dent. 
colored materials. | Highly polished outside; sunray finish inside. Full 
Lovem Bunnies are size, 8 inches. 
f} 17 inches in height | Easily cleaned and sterilized. 
i . and weigh only 120z. | More than repays its cost in breakages it prevents. 
Selection of pink, blue, red or yellow gar- || | Children love to use it. 2 
ments. . ; If your dealer’s stock is exhausted, write us direct, 
Put $2.00 in an envelope with the address | enclosing $1.00 and your dealer’s name. We ship at 
of the little youngster you want to delight | once on five days’ approval, postpaid. 


| witha Lovem Bunny. Designate color of | 

| bunny garments deored oa =’ || THE McANULTY CO. 
17 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

100,000 NOW IN USE 





| LUZIE LOVEM TOY CO. 


615 Davis St. Evanston, Illinois | 





























Outfit POSTPAID. 























1120-1122 West 35th Street 


Here’s A Secret! 


E are taking Adit to school with 

us to show our teacher how we 
learned our numbers. Just like you, 
numbers were hard for us to learn and 
understand until Adit made a game 
of it. Adit will make your numbers 
easy, too, and it’s a heap of fun besides. 


lf Adit Is Not Yet On Sale In 
Your City, Send To Us Direct 
ROGERS SALES CORP. 
Dept. 2 457 N. Racine Ave. 

Chicago, III. 
Enclosed find 25c for one ADIT top. Deliver to 
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Make the Youngsters Glad 


Teenie Pollyanna Doll Clothes Sets 


HIS outfit 
double jointed sleeping 
doll; with hair and movable 
eyes. 
with six garments, 
thread, thimble and clasps. 


TEENIE POLLYANNA 


can be purchased from your 
dealer or remit $1.00 and we 
will forward you one Teenie Pollyanna Doll and 


POLLYANNA COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Ready to Make, ‘‘ You Sew It Kiddies 
and Doll Clothes Sets 


CHILD LIFE 


















consists of 


This outfit is complete 
needle, 











OUTFITS 











Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Here Is 
Adit 


The Arithmetical Top 






















October, 1922 


MY DOLLY 


HAD a little dolly, 

Her name was Dorothy Dee, 
I also had a collie, 
The cutest you ever did see. 


















But one day the naughty collie, 
What did he do, 

But carry off my dolly— 
Boo-hoo-hoo! 





GENEVIEVE EVANS 
Age 8 years Shreveport, La. 







Dear Miss Waldo: 
] ENJOY CHILD LIFE very 






much. 
I was living on a large farm in 
Western Canada. Each day 


mother and I took Daddy to the 
field one mile away in our car, and 
often I stayed an afternoon. with 
him riding on his engine. This 
day when Daddy went to start 
the fly wheel he saw a big rat all 
curled up asleep near it; and when 
the fly wheel made its first revolu- 
tion Mr. Rat just whizzed out into 
the air and fell to the ground dead. 
Our bull dog, Sandy, wanted to 
make sure he was dead and gave 
him one good shake. 











GEORGE AUSTIN SCHROEDER 
Brookline, Mass. 





Dear Miss Waldo: 
MY* Sister Peggy and I enjoy 

CHILD LIFE very much. My 
Sister Peggy and I have a little 
pony and his name is Mischief. 
We call him Mischief because he 
runs away sometimes. I can ride 
horseback on him and so can my 
Sister Peggy. 











ELEANOR MOWRY 
Age 7 years Plymouth, Mass. 









HAPPINESS: 


F you want happiness 
Give others happiness. 
And you: will be sure 
To be happy. 






JEANETTE SCHMITT 
Agei1years Chicago, Illinois. 
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Children Should Be Happy 


and they usually are, if they’re comfortable 


FTEN a child’s bad temper is caused by underwear that irritates 
() the tender skin or binds under the arms or around the body. 
You can be sure of always getting children’s underwear that 
is comfortable if you buy 


GARMENTS 


The Perfect Underwear for Children 


““M” Garments are made of soft, smooth fabrics. They are carefully 
and neatly finished—smooth seams, well-made buttonholes, buttons 
sewed on firmly. They are sized to fit perfectly. Made in a sunny 
sanitary factory by clean, healthy girls. They are durable, too—save 
you money and mending time. 


The “M” Line inciudes Infants’ Shirts in Foldover and Button styles, 
Diaper-Supporting Bands, Children’s Waists, Waist Union Suits and 
Plain Union Suits in knit and woven fabrics. 


Look for the red ‘‘M’’ in the wreath S : : eed 

when you shop for your children’s P S Minneapolis Knitting Works 
underwear this Fall. It’s a certainty " ° : 

of satisfaction. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Full-page color plate, actual size 


THE MERRYMAKERS 


Written by LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 
Illustrated by JAMES McCRACKEN 


Published by RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


The Merrymakers is for sale by booksellers everywhere 








